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Ir is remarkable how much opposition there is raised. to! people im the 
Highlands who speak the Gaelic language being taught to read. it in the 
national schools, Were this opposition associated as in Russian Poland 
with ideas of disloyalty among the population speaking the national 
tongue, there would not be so much to surprise us in its ‘existence. ~ But 
seeing that in the Highlands the use of the Gaelic language is associated 
with the truest and warmest loyalty on the part of the people who speak 
it, it is difficult to account for the existence and, especially, for fheinten- 
sity, of the feeling in many quarters, The existence of this feeling is, 
however, not confined to the Gaelic, but extends to all the Celtic tongues. 
There are still nearly one million of the Irish, who speak. the native 
tongue. There is no srk so far as we have been able to discover, 
for teaching these people to read that tongue, in the schools supported by 
the State, ‘and it is a rare thing to find a native Irishman who can tread 
Ithe Irish language with ease and accur acy. ‘The same is true -of the 
Welsh: No doubt the Welsh people can read the Welsh. :The know- 
ledge of it is universal—hence the number of newspapers, magazines, and 
books in the Welsh language.. But no thanks are due for this to the 
national schools. | It is all done, and done most efficiently, in the-Sabbath 
schools of several denominations. In the national. weekday schools the 
use of the Welsh is proscribed, and’ thus. their influence is directed to its 
suppression. With what effect, let’ the universal: prevalence of: the. Jan- 
guage in North Wales testify. In France the same spirit of opposition is 
shewn towards the ancient language of Brittany, spoken by (about. one 
million’ people. In the public schools the teachmg of it is forbidden, 
and few of those who speak it can read it. Under the government, of the 
late Emperor, the proscription was most’ resolute. And yet the language 
lives, and flourishes. The priests favour it. The people themselves love 
it and cling to it as 2 relic of thei nationality. Men ¢éannot kill,a lan- 
guage except by killing the people who ure it, They may suffer it to 


die, but so long as they adhere to it no other earthly power can, suppress it, 
So is it with the Gacli There: has been for long a prejudice on the 
part of other portions of the population against its use,’ They would put 


it down if they could. They are not satished with’ not teaching it, the “y 
would eradicate it, And yet how does the matter stand? It is still to 
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this day the language of 300,000 men, women, and children in the High- 
lands. And not only so, but it seems to be acquiring new life. A 
Highland woman said to the writer of this paper, not long ago, that she 
was teaching all her children to speak the Gaelic well, because the lan- 
guage was now looked upon with great respect. 


But putting aside altogether the question of sentiment, the question 
arises, and must be settled one way or other, ought the people of the 
Highlands to be taught to read their own language? It is strange that 
there should be any difficulty in answering it. How would Englishmen 
look if the same question were put about them and their tongue ? 


For generations past the Gaelic language has been taught in the High- 
lands, in a large proportion of the schools. ‘There were few sections of 
the country where the body of the people had not learned to read the 
Bible and the Psalm book in Gaelic, and even to repeat the questions of 
the Shorter Catechism. There was one society which directed its whole 
efforts to the teaching of Gaelic reading—the Edinburgh Gaelic School 
Society. It would be difficult to overestimate the service that Society 
has done to the people of the Highlands, especially the Western High- 
lands, and the day the Highlanders forget its services will be a day of 
declension among them. We cannot suppose that such a day has already 
appeared. The experience of the Gaelic School Society is of immense 
value, as furnishing sixty-five years evidence of the results of their teach- 
ing. That experience has impelled them, under a deep sense of duty, to 
bring the question of Gaelic teaching from their own standpoint before 
the Committee of Her Majesty’s Privy Council on Education. They have 
represented thoroughly to the Committee that it is essential to give the 
teaching of the vernacular a place in the Education Code, and that with- 
out this the education of the Highlands must necessarily be defective. 
The Committee have already made it lawful for the teachers to use Gaelic 
as a means of explaining English words. They have also appointed, in 
some cases, inspectors having the Gaelic language, but they have not 
given a place to the teaching of Gaelic as a branch of education, and do 
not in consequence pay the teacher for it. But they have issued a series 
of queries to School Boards throughout the Highlands with the view of 
eliciting their opinion on the desireableness of having Gaelic taught. 
This is an important step, and renders the present moment a critical one 
in connection with the whole question. Let Highland Boards give an 
unfavourable reply, as some of them have done already, and there will be 
no likelihood of the question being ever hopefully raised again before the 
Committee of the Privy Council. But let them give a favourable reply 
and there is a prospect of a satisfactory settlement of it being made: The 
whole matter then is at present, to a large extent, in the hands of High- 
land School Boards, and it is the duty of all interested in the subject to 
watch the proceedings of the Boards, and to bring all legitimate influence 
to bear on them in behalf of the object desired. It is impossible to secure 
this object without securing the sympathy and support of the Boards. 
Even were money furnished from private sources it would be impossible 
to apply it without their concurrence. 


It is well that it should be distinctly understood what the friends of 
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this movement really desire. It is not that so much of the time of the 
pupil in the national school should be taken up with the teaching of 
Gaelic as to hinder his instruction in the other branches of a good cle- 
mentary education. It is quite possible to raise a prejudice on that point, 
and the prejudice has been raised. Men are heard to say that the friends 
of Gaelic teaching are simply, for the sake of gratifying a mere foolish 
Highland sentiment, wanting to present a hindrance to the progress of the 
pupils in Highland schools.. It,is very; probable that. the parties who 
support the teaching of Gaelic have done tenfold more for the real educa- 
tion of Highland children than their opponents, But prejudice, however, 
must be nurtured, and the charge must consequently be made. But that 
is not the desire of the friends of Gaelic teaching. They speak and write 
in the interest of education so far as their knowledge and judgment guide 
them ; and in that view what they desiderate is that a place be given to 
the teaching of Gaelic so long as it is the language of the people, and 
that no Gaelic-speaking child be suffered to leave school without being 
taught to read it. This could be secured without interfering, except in a 
beneficial way, with the teaching of English. It may be asserted, as 
proved by experience, that in the large majority of cases, the child which 
leaves a Highland school with the power to read Gaelic as well as English, 
will have a mind more thoroughly educated than that of the child which 
can read English alone. We demand, and we demand no more, of High- 
land School Boards, than that Highland children be taught to read the 
language which they speak. And we think that the demand is a reason- 
able one, and one that should not be resisted, It is pitiable to see 
worshippers in Highland congregations, who have no adequate knowledge 
of English, unable to read the text in the language which they under- 
stand. 

It is an important question how the object is to be accomplished. For 
one thing it is clear, that nothing will be done efficiently in this or in any 
other branch of instruction, that is not paid for. If it is not to count for 
the teacher it is no cause of surprise if he, unless in the case of 
some enthusiast, refuse to undertake it. Nor is. the teacher to be blamed. 
Why should he undertake what the nation has pronounced to be needless? 
In some form or other, Gaelic teaching, if it is to be, must be paid for. 
The Gaelic School Society have devised a scheme which they have brought 
under the notice of the Government ; but, they shall rejoice if a better 
plan for accomplishing the same object can, be devised. 


But in addition to that other payment arises the, question of the 
teacher, Must. Highland School Boards choose in.every, case, Gaelic- 
speaking teachers? In the proposal submitted by the Gaelic School 
Society to Government, the difficulty arising here was attempted to be 
avoided, It was proposed that the teaching should be effected by means 
of a pupil teacher, or any other effective assistant where the master was 
unacquainted with the language himself, and that the necessary examina- 
tions might be secured by the inspector knowing Gaelic. The only thing 
of consequence is that the work should be done. No friend of Gaelic 
teaching will contend about the manner of doing it, At the same time it 
is just as well to say that every thing demands that Gaelic-speaking teachers 
should have the preference in Highland schools. Nor is there any reason, 
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why they should not be equally qualified with teachers from the Lowlands, 
Far fowls are said to have fine feathers, and we do not know that the High- 
lands have gained in more things than one by the tendency to disparage 
what is their own, and to magnify what is imported. Some of the best 
pupils in our Normal Schools are drawn from the Highlands. And why 
should not the services of these be secured for Highland schools? They 
have immense advantages in dealing both with the Highland people and 
with Highland pupils. Not that an inferior man is to be employed, who 
will endanger the whole interests of education by his incapacity, but that 
taking all things together, the Gaelic-speaking man should be preferred 
among a Gaelic-speaking people. 


It will be deeply interesting to observe how Highland School Boards 
will deal with the Government queries. It is useless to deny that the 
whole question is in their hands, and that thus Highlanders themselves 
are called upon to decide it, and it is to secure that all the School Boards 
give a ready, a favourable, and an emphatic answer that the friends of 
Gaelic teaching in National schools should direct their energies. Let it be 
borne in mind, in connection with the whole question, that no man is 
entitled to be called an educated man who cannot read the language which 
he speaks. 








JAMES MACPHERSON, THE FAMOUS MUSICIAN AND 
FREEBOOTER,. 


oo, Sony 


Tue story of James Macpherson is one which has induced much curiosity 
and inquiry, and short as the time is since he was done to death, shows 
how soon facts may become garbled and altered in complexion, Sir Walter 
Scott, for instance, makes Inverness the closing scene of the proceedings. 


That he was wrong is clearly shown by the the records of the Sheriff 


Court of Banff, 


James Macpherson was the illegitimate son of Macpherson of Inver- 
eshie, by a beautiful gipsy girl who attracted his notice at a wedding. 


He acknowledged the child and reared him in his own house until he 
lost his life in pursuing a hostile clan to recover a spreach of cattle taken 
from Badenoch, 

Macpherson, who had grown in beauty, strength, and stature rarely 
equalled, then took his place in the clan, with the chief’s blood flowing in his 
veins, as a young Highland freebooter, who in descending fromthe mountains 
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with his followers, believed he was only asserting the independence of his 
tribe, and when they harried the Lowlands was only taking a lawful prey. 
Such acts were not in the opinion of the “ pretty men” of those times to 
be confounded with pitiful thieving and stealing, but considered as deeds 
of spirit and boldness calculated to make a man famous in his country 
side and among his fellows. 


Macpherson excelled in love as in war, and was the best fiddle player 
and the best swordsman of his name. ‘Tradition asserts that, if it must 
be owned that his prowess was debased by the exploits of a freebooter, no 
act of cruelty, no robbery of the widow, the fatherless, or the distressed, 
and no murder were ever perpetrated under his command or by his 
knowledge. 


His sword and shield are still preserved at Duff House, a residence of 
the Earl of Fife. The sword is one which none but a man of uncommon 
strength could wield. It is two-handed, six feet in length, and the blade 
nearly as broad as a common scythe. The shield is of wood covered with 
bull’s hide and studded with brass yails, and is both hacked and perforated 
in many places, telling a tale of many a hard fought fight. Tradition 
also asserts that he often gave the spoils of the rich to relieve the poor, 
and that his followers were restrained from many atrocities of rapine by 
the awe of his mighty arm. Indeed, it is said that a dispute with a foiled 
and savage member of his tribe, who wished to rob a gentleman’s house 
while his wife and two children lay on the bier for interment, was the 
cause of his first being betrayed within the power of the law. From this 
toil he escaped, to the vexation of the magistrates of Aberdeen, who bribed 
a girl of that city, of whom Macpherson was very fond, to allure and 
deliver him again into their hands under pretence of hearing his wonder- 
ful performances on the violin. No sooner did the frantic girl understand 
the true state of the case than she made known, through a tribe of gipsies, 
the chief of whom was Peter Brown, 9 notorious vagrant, the capture ot 
Macpherson to his comrades, when his cousin, Donald Macpherson, a 
gentleman of hercalean powers, came from Badenoch in order to join the 
gipsy, Brown, in liberating the prisoner... On a market day they brought 
several assistants, and swift horses were stationed at convenient distances, 
There was a platform before the jail covering the door below. Donald 
Macpherson and Peter Brown forced the jail, and while Peter Brown went 
to help the heavily fettered prisoner, James Macpherson, in moving away, 
Donald Macpherson guarded the jai] door with a drawn sword. Many 
persons assembled at the market had experienced James Macpherson’s 
humanity or had shared his bounty in the past, and they crowded round the 
jail as if in mere curiosity, but, in fact, to obstruct the civil authorities 
in their attempt to prevent a rescue. A butcher, however, was resolved to 
detain Macpherson, expecting a large recompense from the Magistrates. He 
sprung up the stairs and leaped from fhe platform upon Donald Mac- 
pherson, whom he dashed to the ground by the force and weight of his 
body. Donald soon resolved to make a desperate resistance, and 
the combatants in their struggle tore off each other’s clothes. The 
butcher got a glimpse of his dog upon the platform and called him to his 
aid, but Macpherson with admirable presence of mind snatehed up his 
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own plaid, which lay near, and threw it over the butcher, thus misleading 
the instinct of his canine adversary. The dog darted with fury upon the 
plaid and terribly lacerated his master’s thigh. Im. the meantime James 
Macpherson had been carried “out by Peter Brown and was soon joined 
by Donald Macpherson who was quickly covered by some friendly 
spectators with a bonnet and greatcoat. The Magistrates ordered webs 
from the shops to be drawn across the Gallowgate, but Donald 
cut them with his sword, and James, the late prisoner, got off 
on horse back, Some time after he was brought into fatal companion- 
ship with gipsies, by the same power which laid the old Grecian hero to 
change his club for a distaff. The Highlander fell in love with a gipsy 
girl, and with one companion, Janies Gordon, who eventually paid the 
penalty with him, he entered for a time into the roving company of the gipsy 
band. The Banffshire gentlemen, whom 'Macphérson had plundered of 
old, heard with delight that the most dreaded of their enemies had 
come almost unprotected into’’their “boundaries, According to the 
evidence on the trial he seems to have joined the Gipsies on a rioting 
rather than on a plundering excursion in Keith market, when he fell into 
the hands of his watchful foes, the chief of whom was Duff of Braco. He 
was immediately thrown into prison and brought to trial with three 
persons, Peter Brown, Donald Brown, and James Gordon, his companions, 
indited by the Procurator Fiscal as “Egyptians or Gipsies, and vagabonds; 
and sorners, and robbers, and known habit and repute guilty of theft, 
masterful bangstree, riot, and oppression.” When brought into Court at 
Banff the Laird of Grant attempted to rescue them from the claims of the 
law by asserting his right to try them as being dwellers within the 
regality of Grant, over which he had the power of pit and gallows. The 
Sheriff, Nicholas Dunbar of Castlefield, however overruled the claim, and 
sustaining himself as judge ordered a jury to try the prisoners on the 
next day. This was accordingly done, when they were found guilty and 
condemned, more apparently from a bad name, than from any immediate 
crimes of which they had been guilty. The Sheriff passing over the two 
Browns, the captain of the gipsy band and his brother, sentenced 
Macpherson and Gordon to death, causing them to be taken from the Court 
to the Tolbooth of Banff, from which eight days afterwards they were to be 
conveyed to the gallows hill of Banff, and hanged by the neck to the death 
on gibbets erected there. This hurried sentence shows the influence 
which the fear of Macpherson, or private enmity exercised over the minds 
of Dunbar, the Sheriff, and the jury, and liints’at*the influence exercised 
by Braco Duff upon Sheriff, Jury, and Magistrates, especially as the 
Browns, his companions, were not sentenced ; im fact they lay in jail for 
a year, and afterwards made their escape from prison. Macpherson was 
an admirable performer on the violin, and the ardent love for music was 
a fit ingredient in the character of one who could so idly risk his life in 
the pursuit of romantic love. His musical talent was evinced long before 
his capture in the composition of a pibroch that goes by his name ; and 
he is said also to have composed the words and music, which, in his last 
moments, he gave to the world under the name of “ Macpherson’s Fare- 
well "— 
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My father was a gentleman 
Of fame and lineage high, 
Ob ! mother, would you ne’er had born 
A wretch so doomed to die ! 
But dantonly and wantonly 
And rantonly I'll gae, 
I'll play a tune and dance it roun 
Below the gallows tree. 


The Laird o’ Grant with power aboon 
The royal majesty, 
He pled fu’ well for Peter Brown 
But let Macpherson die, 
But dantonly, &c. 


But Braco Duff in rage enough, 
He first laid hands on me; 
If death did not arrest my course, 
Avenged I should be. 
ut dantonly, &c. 


I’ve led a life o’ meikle strife, : 
Sweet peace ne’er smiled on me, 
It grieves me sair that I maun gae 
An’ na avenged be. 
But dantonly, &c, 


The verses of the song above given represent him as a musician, and as 
determined to display, which he certainly did, a mood of recklessness 
such as the boldest felon seldom evinces when below the fatal tree. 
Burns on his tour through the Highlands, it is very probable learned both 
the air and the tradition connected with it, and it may be that while 
composing, what Lockhart calls a grand lyric, he had Macpherson’s words 
in his mind, Burns has written :— 


Sae rantonly, sae wantonly, 
Sae dauntingly gaed he, 

He played « spring and danced it round 
Below the gallows tree, 


I’ve lived a life of sturt and strife 
I die by treacherie, 

It burns my heart I must depart 
And not avenged be, 


Now farewell light thou sunshine bright, 
And all beneath the sky, 

May coward shame disdain his name 
The wretch that dares not die. 


Sae rantingly, sae wantonly, 
Sae dauntingly gaed he, 

He play’d a spring and danced it round 
Below the gallows tree. 


On the eighth day after his trial he was brought with his companion, 
Gordon, to the foot of the fatal tree, several hours before the time specified 
in the sentence for his execution. 

It is said that his death was hurried on by the Magistrates, and that 
they also caused the messenger intrusted with a reprieve to be stopped 
by the way, in consequence of which acts of injustice it is alleged the 
town of Banff was deprived of the power of trying and executing male- 
factors. When the freebooter came to the foot of the gallows tree in 
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presence of the spectators who had come to witness his untimely end, he 
played with the utmost pathos the fine tune, “ Macpherson’s Farewell,’ 


which he had previously composed. Whenhe had finished ] ke re 
any friend in the crowd to whom a t cift of | ot eptable 
on condition of hi p laying th sal tune is body at sive wake. 


No one had the h: wrdihood to claim friendship with one in whose crimes 
the acknowledgement might imply a participation, and the freebooter 
saying that the instrument had been his solace in many a gloomy hour, 
and that it should now perish with him, broke it over his knee and 
scattering the fragments among the crowd, immediately flung himself off 
the ladder. Thus died James Macpherson, who, if he was a freebooter, 
possessed the heart of an errant knight. Donald Macpherson, his relative 
and friend, picked up the neck of the violin which is still preserved in 
the family of Cluny, Chief of the Maephersons. One thing is certain 
amid all the traditions which have come down regarding this bold and 
singular robber ; his strength and stature far exceeded common men ; 
and this was proved, when his grave was opened some years ago, by the 
examination of his bones, 
TORQUIL. 
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THE CYMRY IN THE NORTH OF SCOTLAND. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CELTIC MAGAZINE. 


Fetrercairn, July 1876. 

Sir,—In the June number of your Magazine, Dr Stratton endeavours 
to prove that the Picts were Celts ; and in this month’s number Mr 
Brockie tries to shew that they were Cymric or Welsh, That they were pure 
Gaclic Celts I am fully convinced, as three-fourths at least of the names of 
places, from the Frith of Forth to the Moray Firth are of Gaelic origin. 
‘To prove this let me give the etymology of a few of the names selected 
by Mr Brockie and traced by him to the Welsh. I shall confine myself 
to such as I have observed personally, knowing well that, without a 
topographical knowledge of places, it is impossible in many cases to do 
more than guess at the meaning of the names; and ere 3 that, by far 

reater majority of Celtic proper names are strikingly de sacriptive of 
the natural scenery and surroundings, and are by no means to be ex- 
plained by incidental and wan tural connections and associations. 

First, those in Angus :—Monikie (monadh an uige), the moor or hill 
of the hollow ; Carmylie (caithir a mhaoilinn), the fort on the barehill. 
In its vicinity there is Carnegie, another British fort, so named from a 
neighbouring hollow. Lochlee (loch lithe), loch of the tinged water. 
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Tha lithe ’san t ’sruth (there is a freshet in the stream). We have Leith 
om the Forth and many other Leiths, as well as Drumlithie, Craigleith, 
&ec. Also the rivers Lee in Ayrshire and in Cork, the Lea in Hertford 


IK, ; 


the Leven in Kinross and in Dumbarton, the Lyon (liobhainn) in Perth- 
shire, and the French town of Lyons on the Rhone, with many others. 
Arbirlot (aber-elliot), Arb for Aber, 1s Arbroath for Aberbrothock ; Elliot 
(eilach), confined stream as of a mill race. Pittandri (pit an druidh- 
nich), the Druids’ hole or sheltered hollow. This locality, in the Parish 
of Brechin, has furnished Druidical and other ancient remains. 

Those in Kincardineshire :—Durris (doire ais), wooded height, or 
(doire easan) the wood by the waterfalls ; Cairnmonearn (carn monadh 
Bheirinn), the high pile of the Mearns moor or hills. This etymon, which 
has just occurred to me may be incorrect, but being struck with its signi- 
ficance and probable historical connection, I should like in a future paper 
to return to the subject. Banchory-Ternan and Banchory-Devenick (bun 
or ban choire, &c), the foot of, or the fair retreats of St Ternan and St 
Devenick. The latter flourished about 887 a.p. Fettercairn (leitir or 
leth tir a chuirn), the side of the valley (How of the Mearns) under the 
cairn or mouth over which there is a pass to Deeside ; Leitir meaning a 
sheltered side or spot, is used as a common term, and in conjunction with 
proper names, as Letterfinlay, Coilletter, &c. In this north-eastern district 
we have also by the change of the initial letter, Fetteresso, Fetterangus, 
Fetternear, &c. Gannochy (ganraich dhu), dark place of noisy waters, as 
descriptive of the deep and narrow gorge of the North Esk. Fordoun 
(farr dhun), the prominent or detached hill, at the end of which the 
village stands ; Drumtochty (druim an t ’slochd dhuibh), the ridge of 
the dark ravine. The “Slack of Birnie” and other deep ravines are 
contiguous. Balmakewan (bail-na-cumhainn), the home on the narrow 
ground, or point at the confluence of the Luther and North Esk. 

In Aberdeenshire :— Kintore (ceann-torr), the end of the hill ; Ballater 
(bail-leitir), the town of the country side ; or (beul-leitir), the mouth of 
the narrow pass leading upward from the same ; Mormond (mor-mhonadh), 
the high hill, which though comparatively low, forms the chief landmark 
of Buchan ; Rosehearty (ros-aird-dhuibh), the promontory of the black 
height. 

By making room for the above in your esteemed publication, you will 
much oblige.— Yours, &c. 


A. C, CAMERON. 


[Note.—-Another Letter to the Editor will be found on page 394.] 
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THE OSSIANIC CONTROVERSY, 
Part Seconp, 





0 





To Dr Waddell’s letter in Part I. of this correspondence which appeared 
in our last issue, Mr Hector Maclean replies :— 


As Celtic philologists, by which, I presume, Dr Waddell means Highland 
philologists are ‘‘ provokingly unreliable,” the best thing he can do is to go 
to the Celtic philologists of Ireland and Germany, and to view the Highland 
ones from the standpoint of the latter. lam not aware that M‘Kinnon con- 
tradicts M‘Lauchlan, but-he contradicts Dr Johnson indirectly, affirming 
what the latter does not deny ; who admits, as may be seen from Boswell’s 
account of his tour in the Hebrides, that there are old songs handed down 
traditionally in the Highlands ; and old stories, such as those of Robin Hood, 
and Jack-the-Giant-killer. Dr Johnson denied that there were any originals 
to be found for Macpherson’s English Ossian ; and the passage to which Dr 
M‘Kinnon refers I have quoted, I believe, correctly from the book along with 
Dr M‘Lauohlan’s translation, which no one, so far as I know, has disputed. 
The passage, as Dr Waddell can see, does not in the least support Macpher- 
son, but rather confirms the views entertained by Dr Johnson. As the book 
is now before the public, it can be easily understood what Dr M‘Kinnon 
meant by good Gaelic—viz., that good Gaelic and good Trish were identical ; 
and, assuredly, Macpherson’s Gaelic Ossian is not good Irish. 

I have shown conclusively that there is no positive evidence to prove 
that any originals for Macpherson’s English ever existed in the Highlands, 
and that there is none to prove that the traditional poems now extant, and 
collected at various periods, are spurious variants of more ancient pvems, of 
which Macpherson’s English Ossianic poems are translations. There is a 
reference in Dr Waddell’s book to the Rev. William Shaw, native of Arran, 
who wrote a dictionary and grammar of the Gaelic language. He wrote also 
a pamphlet on the genuineness of the poem ascribed to Ossian, in which he 
denies the genuineness, and asserts that whatever poems Ossian wrote died 
with himself. This pamphlet* is become very scarce now, and Dr Waddell 
ought to read it, if it is anywhere to be found. 1 read it upwards of forty 
years ago, and thought it very able. 


I beg to tell Dr Waddell that I have not said that any illiterate High- 
lander could have informed him on the subject of so many “false and foolish 
etymological derivations in support of his theory of Ossian,” but that any 
illiterate Highlander could explain to him the name of Loch Fyne. I trans- 
late Loch-fiona, not the English modification of it, Loch Fyne, the Wine 
Loch, and lL do so because | have always heard Highlanders call it Loch-fiona 
(Loch of Wine); but I could not honestly prefer ‘‘ White Loch,” because 1 
heard it called Loch Fionn, the corresponding Gaelic name. In a Gaelic 
song, older than the Battle of Flodden, composed to Colin, Earl of Argyll, 
the O’Duibhne Chief is called ‘* Righ Loch fiona,” King of Wine Loch. Dr 
Waddell says that had he so explained it, he would be laughed at for his 
ingenuity by all sober persons. Perhaps he would ; and by those who were 
not inclined to be sober a great deal more! I must say, however, that I 
believe that it was called Loch-fiona, because the quantity of wine imported 
to Inverara was on a larger scale than was the case with other places farther 
on the Highland coast, just because the Earls of Argyll were wealthier and 
more powerful than the ueighbouring chiefs ; for probably some of them were 


* We have this Pamphlet now before us, along with John Clark’s (Translator of the 
Caledonian Bards) masterly and crushing reply.—[ Ep. C. M.] 
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not so abstemious as the Mac Cailein Mor of our day. If Dr Waddell can 
prove from facts that Loch-fiona is a corruption of Loch-fionn, and that we 
have got Wine Loch from White Loch, he will, certainly, both amuse and 
enlighten the public, for then Loch-fiona, or Loch Fyne, may be classed with 
such names as Gracechurch Street, Deadman’s Place, Cannon Street, Tripe 
Court, and Leadenhall, which are corruptions of Grasschurch Street, Desmond 
Place, Candlewick Street, Strype’s Court, and Leather Hall. 


With regard to the three words Dumfin, Tomfin, and Finnich, I deny 
that T am wrong. Dr Waddell speaks of our lexicons and vocabularies. 
These were good in their day, but so much light has been thrown upon the 
Celtic languages of late years that the most of them are not reliable. So far 
as primary principles are concerned, O’Reilly’s dictionary is now rejected by 
the best Irish scholars ; and the best Welsh scholars treat Pugh’sin the same 
manner. I refer Dr Waddell to the Irish-English dictionary in Lhuyd’s 
Archeologia Britannica, an authority which still holds its ground. There he 
will find ‘‘ dun and dunna, a fort ;” ‘‘ dunam, to shut ;” more literally, ‘‘ I 
shat ;” ‘‘ dunadh, an house an habitation ;” ‘‘dunadh, a camp.” A com- 
parison of these words show clearly that the radical part, dun, means to 
‘¢ shut” or enclose ;” so when dun, or its modification dwm, happens to be 
the first part of the name of a hill or mountain, it implies there is, or that 
there was an encampment or fortification on it. Dr Waddell informs us that 
the people of the place pronounce ‘‘ Tomfin” more like ‘‘ Tamfin.” Tamfin 
as a contraction T'uaim-fionn, ‘‘ fair mound,” is perfectly transparent. In 
this case Dr Waddell’s ear is better than the Gaelic authorities which he has 
consulted, and that define ‘*Tom” a round hillock, an artificial mound. Ac- 
cording to the authority quoted already, ‘‘ Tuaim” is a dyke, a moat, and 
Tom” is a place full of Bushes. With regard to Finnich, it cannot be re- 
solved into any Gaelic words meaning ford or lake. Nigh, is to wash ; from 
which nigheadh, washing. Aite nighidh, means washing-place ; but Fionn 
nigheadh denotes white washing. Ath is a ford ; but there is an obsolete 
word, oiche, which means water. Were we to suppose that the suffix ich is 
from this word, then Finnich would signify water ; since fionn means “clear” 
when applied to streams or lakes. Jt appears to me, however, more probable 
that it is applied to the plain described by Dr Waddell in the following 
passage :—‘‘'To Finnich and to Finnich haugh, a grassy plain among the 
moors, on the very banks of the Carron, but across the stream.” Fionn- 
achadh, ‘* fair field,” would be applicable to such a field from contrast. 


Dr Waddell remarks, in regard to the names quoted by me from “Ossian 
and the Clyde,” in which the syllable Fin is to be found, and which he 
believes to mean “‘ Fingal,” in reference to the places named, that it is all 
dark moorland, or gloomy wood, or dismal whinstone. Now, I rather doubt 
that Dr Waddell has minutely examined the landscape, for fionn is applied 
to-places where the amount af white, greyish white, or whitish grey is incon- 
siderable, and even to places where green grassy plots appear among black 
heather. Ban is used in a less extended sense, and requires that the white 
should preponderate. So far as I examined localities, 1 have found this to be 
the case. At the Sound of Islay, about a couple of miles from me, Traigh 
bhan, “* White Strand,” a beautiful white beach and near it is Fionnphort, 
white or fair port, so called from the greyish white rocks that peer up, here 
and there, through a dark surface; about a quarter of a mile from me is 
Creagh Bhan, white rock, covered over with white lichens, and on the north- 
west of Islay is Fionn-traigh, fair strand, which lias a piebald appearance 
from the masses of black seaweed that are scattered through the white sand. 
Finlagan, “ fair hollow,” about a mile off, is so named from the patches of 
faded white meadow grass that abound there. Killin, of which Dr Waddell 
speaks so much, is simply white church, Cill-fhionn ; the silent fh represented 
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by in, points to the gender of Cill, which is feminine. The heap of meadow 
grass and the grey headstone may, perhaps, explain why it is so called. 

[ have not said that De Waddell has identified any place mentioned in 
Macpherson’s Ossian. I am convinced that no one has, or can identify them; 
for like all men of genius Macpherson created but did not copy. It is as an 
artist that he is true to nature. Macpherson’s places and characters may 
bear a resemblance to cliaracters or places that he knew from observation or 
from hearsay, but his characters had never any real individual existence, and 
all his places belong to his own ideal world, He modified or invented names 
to suit his purpose, and whatever poems or stories came in his way he used 
as material. With regard to Norse ballads or stories, that is by no means 
essential to the present argument. It is enough to know that such material 
was to be had. A smugyvling trade was carried on between the Highlands 
and the Faroes in Macpherson’s own time, to which reference is made by a 
Highland comic poet, who was nearly cantempory with Macpherson, in a 
satirical song called “ John Roy’s Resurreclion.” The use that was made of 
the timber and nails that were to make John’s coffin is told in the following 
lines :— 

As we have got timber sawn, 
And that the blacksmith has made nails, 
Weill build a boat, and off we'll sail 


To Faroe for good brandy. 


In the southern Highlands a similar trade was carried on with the Isle 
of Man. The following is a translation of a couplet of a song composed to 
Port-na-haven, a fishiny village in the south-west of Islay, some eighty years 
ago i— 

Port-na-haven goes on grandly 
With fine rum and Manks brandy. 


These Highland seafaring smugglers no doubt spun long yarns abont the 
wonders they had seen ; and that was quite suflicient for any resemblance, 
that any descriptions in Macplierson’s English Ossian bears to anything 
Norse, Manks, or Gallowegian. Can Dr Waddell prove that Macpherson 
never met with any of them or never listened to their tales ? 

Dr Waddell speaks of the romance of ‘‘ Dermont and Grania” as very 
incoherent, incredible, outrageous and often indecent rubbish ; and remarks 
—‘‘ Fingal, in the meantime, however, being transformed into a blood-thirsty 
besotted monster, Roscrana into a shameless trolloping quean, and Ossian 
into a fool.” This description that Dr Waddell gives of the romance of 
Dermont and Grania is rather evidence in favour of the antiquity of the 
romance. What accounts have we of Jndian, Greek, and Roman gods and 
goddesses, heroes and heroines? Is not the same description applicable to 
them? According to Julius Czesar, in the fifth book of his commentaries, 
fathers, sons, and brothers had wives in common in Britain. Aelian tells us 
that the Caledonians had women in common, some classical authors state that 
there were cannibal tribes in North Britain ; bloodthirsty Fingals and rollicking 
Roscranas were, therefore, according to classical wrilers, numerous in those 
days! Gaelic tradition, classical history, and ethnological researches con- 
verge to ove point as regards the morals and manners of ancient Britons; and 
he sum of this cumulative evidence justifies us in inferring that those were 
diametrically opposite to the morals and manners of Macpherson’s heroes 
and heroines. 

According to Dr Waddell, Ossian of the third century is not a myth, 
and Macpherson of 1762 was not a deceiver, because Miss Mary Wilson, of 
Ballymoney, has written some beautiful English lines, which do not resemble 
the poems of Ossian at all, and which were reprinted from the Dublin Uni- 
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versity Magazine by the Coleraine Chronicle, of May 13, 1876. Geologically, 
Ossian is authentic because of various beaches; philologically he is so, 
because all things “fair” take their names from Fionn, who was so named 
because he was “fair.” Ossian may mean ‘‘corner,” therefore all coyners 
prove the authenticity of Ossian’s poems. 


I should be extremely sorry were it to be thought that I had an entirely 
unfavourable opinion of Dr Waddell’s book. Quite the contrary. His book 
abounds in much valuable information, and his criticism of Macpherson’s 
Ossianic poems is truly good. I deeply regret that a gentleman of so much 
superior learning and ability should be carried off by such a dreamy and 
untenable theory. It is much to be deplored that shallow and erroneous 
criticism has helped, to a great extent, to consign such noble prose poems 
almost to oblivion. Dr Waddell, certainly, shows that he thoroughly feels 
the beauty and sublimity that abound in these works of genius. Those who 
have not yet read them, but have taken it for granted, from the unfavour- 
able opinions of prejediced critics, that they contain nothing but bombast 
and morbid sentiment, should do well to look through the pages of Dr 
Waddell’s “‘ Ossian and the Clyde,” where they will find such able exposi- 
tion of those poems, and such elucidation of their superior merits as are sure 
to divest them of the false impressions received from the denunciation of 
writers of great repute, whose peculiar mental constitution hindered them 
from perceiving or appreciating the merit of these writings. Like the 
alchemists of old, Dr Waddell has not succeeded in making those discoveries at 
which he aimed, for the same reasons that the former did not succeed, 
because such discoveries were impossible ; but as those enthusiasts helped 
greatly to advance physical science, although they discovered neither the 
philosopher’s stone nor the elixir vitae, so, it is to be hoped, Dr Waddell, 
although he has failed to prove that a Highland Ossian of the third century 
composed poems, which were the originals of Macpherson’s Ossian, has helped 
materially to make the latter more read than it is at present, as it truly 
deserves to be.—I am, yours truly, 


Hector Maciean, 
Ballygrant, Islay. : 


Dr Waddell replies in the following letter :— 


If I had not heard of Mr Maclean as an honourable and accomplished 
controversialist, his letter of the 5th inst. would have given me a very 
different idea of him. Having read it carefully twice over—which is, perhaps, 
a greater amount of attention than it deserves—the result of that perusal 
has been to satisfy me that what is not altogether irrelevant in it is either 
self-contradictory or.evasive ; I might use a stronger word, and say disin- 
genuous, but for the present I restrict myself to the mildest form of con- 
demnuation in that respect consistent with the interests of truth. Tenoring in 
the meantime what is purely irrelevant, which is nearly one-third of the 
entire communication, I must trespass on your space so far as to give a 
specimen or two of the self-contradictions and evasions which characterise 
the remainder. Thus, for example :— 

1. Tn my former reply to Mr Maclean [ complained with reason of the 
incessant contradictions among Celtic philologists in their own science, which 
Mr Maclean says he is not aware of ; yet, in the same breath, with almost 
incredible simplicity, he informs your readers that there is not a single 
authority in Gaelic now worth looking at but Lhuyd’s Irish-English diction- 
ary in the Archwologia Britannica ; ignoring thus, as coolly as if they never 
had been written, not only Pugh’s and O'Reilly's, but such other works as 
the Highland Society’s magnificent Dictionary —edited successively, I be- 
lieve, by Dr Mackay, Dr Macleod, Dr Dewar, ond others, and confessedly 
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one of the finest works of its sort in modern lexicography. All these have 
disappeared, swallowed up by one another, and Lhuyd alone survives; yet, 
in all this there is no contradiction! But Lhuyd’s own day is coming. In 
due time Mackinnon, or Maclauchlan, or the ‘illiterate Highlander,” or the 
new Professor will get hold of him, and then— Indeed, some sanitary pro- 
vision of this sort seems to be already in Mr Maclean’s mind, for he seriously 
suggests that I should consult the Rev. Mr Shaw’s remains, who was a native 
of Arran, and who wrote a dictionary and grammar of the Gaelic language ; 
whose name also happens to be incidentally mentioned in my own work, and 
who, if Lhuyd goes down, will likely be triumphant. Of Lhnyd Liknow 
little, although [have once quoted from his text; but of Shaw and his literary 
performances 1 know rather more, perhaps, than Mr Maclean will relish ; and 
it is unfortunate for Lhuyd that their names should be thus associated 
together, but the fault is not mine. Shaw, then, who was a native of Arran 
—born, indeed, on the very spot where Ossian died—pretended to have some 
infinite discriminating knowledge of Gaelic, both Scotch and {rish, and wrote 
a grammar on the subject, which proved, however, to be principally a theft, 
for which he was deservedly exposed as an impostor. Shaw espoused the 
cause of Ossian when it was popular, and wrote enthusiastically in favour of 
its authenticity ; but Shaw projected also a Gaelic dictionary, for which he 
required the patronage of Dr Johnson ; Shaw therefore abandoned the cause 
of Ossian, and with multiplied falsehoods denounced its authenticity. Shaw 
in the meantime adopted the clerical profession, and got himself foisted into 
some charge, for which he had neither moral nor intellectual qualifications ; 
and finally, Shaw, having possessed himself, on false pretences, of certain 
valuable literary documents touching the Ossianic controversy, made dis- 
honourable use of them, and when detected in the act swore himself out of 
the scandal. In short, Shaw seems to have been one of the most superficial, 
shameless, time-serving, lying scoundrels that ever put pen to paper ; but he 
served Dr Johnson’s purpose all the more effectually by such qualifications, 
as against Macpherson ; and if his authority, after this exposure, is of the 
slightest use to Mr Maclean, I make him welcome to it a thousand times 
with the profoundest congratulations. 


2. As to the list of local designations in dispute between us—what I 


say, for instance, is that nich or nigh is washing or a washing-place, not a 
field, and must therefore imply a lake or the ford of a river—which, in point 
of fact, it does ; what the Highland Society’s dictionary says is the same, and 
Mr Maclean himself now says the same—with an if. Again, what I say is 
that T'’om or taim is a mount or mound, and not a bush ; what the Highland 
Society's dictionary says is the same, and Mr Maclean himself now says the 
same—with another if, because he dared not say otherwise ; and so on, 
What the ‘illiterate Highlander” would say I do not know, but the point 
on which we are chiefly at issue is the sense of the prefix or affix Fin in such 
words, which Mr Maclean persists in translating by white, in direct contra- 
diction both of fact and tradition; and which [ translate by Fingal, in 
manifest harmony with both. Mr Maclean, of course, is determined to 
maintain this translation of his at all hazards, although he should be under 
the literal necessity of maintaining that black was white, in so doing. But 
to put this matter; as I hope, beyond further controversy with reasonable 
readers, I shall specify another fact which I think should be conelusive. In 
the region to which I refer, and where these words are found, that is from 
the Campsie range south-eastward to the Clyde, we have consecutively— 


Finglen, Torfin, Tomfir, Carfin, 
Torban, Banton, Bankier, and Bantaskine. 


Why, then, should these two distinctive syllables—/in on the one hand and ban 
on the other—be interchanged after this unquestionable fashion, at the same 
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time and in the same place, if they both signified the same thing? The only 
rational explanation of their interchange in such circumstances is, that they 
do not signify the same thing ; and the people of this region, learned and 
unlearned, from time immemorial—long before Mr Maclean was born, or 
Macpherson either—maintain that view of'it. Fin with them was a giant, 
and ban with them, and ban alone, was white. As for Lochfyne, I have the 
same sort of authority, both in fact and in tradition, to support me, and 
decline to attach any such ridiculous signification to the name as Mr Maclean 
and his ‘‘ illiterate” think proper to suggest. 


And now, as to what I am under the painful necessity of calling deliber- 
ate evasions— 


1. In respect to Iceland and the Orkneys, which I haye identified with 
Inisthona and Carricthura, I called on Mr Maclean, if he knew anything 
corresponding in Icelandic, Norse, or Irish, to produce it. In reply, Mr 
Maclean rehearses w line or two of some drunken dogzerel about smuggled 
cargoes of rum and brandy, and asks whether Macpherson had never read 
these or the like? Whether he had or not, is not the question. The ques- 
tion is whether such stuff could by human possibility be converted into the 
War of Inisthona or the Siege of Carricthura—above all, by a man who did 
not know where to locate them? Nobody, in his conscience, knows better 
than Mr Maclean the impossibility of this ; and if there was a single line in 
such rubbish to justify the supposition, he would be the first to quote it. 

2. He chooses, with rather questionable taste, I think, to represent my 
faith in Ossian as founded partly on the fact that a lady in Ireland* “has 
written some beautiful English lines which do not’’—he says—‘‘ resemble 
the poems of Ossian at all.” As the lines in question appeared in your 
columns, where I first saw them, only a few weeks ago, and as my own work 
was published more than a twelvemonth before, any such conclusion, he 
must be well aware, is absurd ; and his own good taste might have prevented 
such an allusion. I do not believe in Ossian because a modern lyrist writes 
a pathetic Irish lament ; but 1 believe in the writer’s poetic gift, because the 
lament she has written does resemble Ossian, whatever Mr Maclean may say 
to the contrary ; and I hope the young lady will accept this acknowledgment 
at my hands, as some apology for the re-introduction of the subject. 

3. He asserts, as if I had said it, that because Ossian may mean the 
corner, therefore I hold philologically that every corner in the Island will 
prove the authenticity of Ossian! 1 never said or suggested such a thing, 
except in ridicule. What 1 did say was that, as Mr Maclean gives us no 
fewer than seven different styles of spelling for Ossian’s name, he should both 
specify the proper one and explain the meaning of the name itself ; which 
Mr Maclean, however, sagaciously declines to do, 


4, And finally, for present quotation, he represents me as maintaining 
‘* geologically, that Ossian is authentic because of various beaches ”—by 
which he means various levels of the beaches, or rather of the sea upon the 
beaches.—Certainly, I do; because it is only from Ossian that the date of 
such levels can be ascertained. But Mr Maclean forgets to state what such 
levels on the coast imply, and that [am the only writer hitherto who has 
ascertained them. These levels imply that the Clyde was a fiord to Ruther- 
glen or Bothwell, and that all confluents of the Clyde were corresponding 
fiords ; that the Rhinns of Galloway in Scotland, and that Isle Maghee in 
your own neighbourhood, were literally islands ; and that Loch Fyne was a 
navigable arm of the sea from Arran to Morveni—n the third century of the 
Christian era. Macpherson, who is alleged to have fabricated all this, did 
not even understand it ; Juhnson, Pinkerton, and Laing did not see it ; 
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Smith of Jordan Hill, Hugh Miller, Murchison, and Lyell did not recognise 
it ; yet all this, and much more of the same sort, has been proved by me to 
demonstration from the text of Ossian alone within the last twelvemonth, 
and proof to this effect is every day accumulating. No wonder, therefore, 
that I should believe in Ossian both geologically and philologically, and 
should claim, in some degree at least, to understand his poems. 

In conclusion, { should have to thank Mr Maclean for the compliment 
he addresses to me at the end of his letter, for having afforded ‘‘ such an able 
exposition of these poems, and such elucidation of their superior merits,” 
&c.,—but as that compliment is founded on the supposition that the poems 
themselves are a series of prodigious falsehoods, I have some scruples of 
conscience asan honest man about accepting it. I shall accept, however, the 
will for the deed, aud shall not trouble Mr Maclean any further on the sub- 
ject. But I am not quite done with the subject itself ; and with your per- 
mission, Mr Editor, shall forward you one other communication in connection 
with it.—I am, Sir, &c., P, Hatety WapDELL, 

Glasgow. 
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Balclutha’s dark-haired daughters danced by Clutha’s peaceful stream, 
Far rose their merry shout of joy and mirthful maiden scream, 
Reuthamit’s grey-haired harper swept his chords with youth’s delight, 
While round him stalwart warriors sat and crooned their songs of fight : 


On sp d the dance of innocence and evening's pleasures sweet, 
Flow’rs laughed beneath the tender kiss of nimble maiden feet ; 
Dark Clutha ceased awhile its lay, and slowly swept along, 
Nor rose the evening chant of bird to mar the jocund throng: 


Reuthamir lonely, heard their shouts, and sadness dimmed his eye, 
As darkling rose the sorrow clouds of distant years of joy, 


Why trembles he as ving their cries? Why fall his burning tears ? 

The echo of a dead love’s voice he weirdly sounding heats : 

Why sinks the sum so red to-night? blood streaks his western path, 
Why lour the clouds with angry brows of fire-lescending wrath ? 
Wolves yell not in the forest on their hungry trails of death, 

Nor hunter’s shout is heard to break the wind’s portentous breath : 

The dance and-song had ceased as crept night’s shadows down the vales, 


Grim warriors sat around the hearth, but hummed no battle tales ! 
Strange silence reigned amid them when, loud pealing through the hall, 
Reuthamir’s studded shield and sword fell from the trophied wall ; 
With frenzied eye und pallid cheek the startled warriors leapt, 
While o’er each heart a deep’ning chill of sudden terror crept, 
Nor dared they e’en to lift again the deedful weapons bright, 
That dimly flung with scornful gleam the embers’ waning light 
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No battle shock or bloody strife Reuthamir’s warriors quailed, 
Smart conquerors they backward hurled Italia’s legions mailed, 
Some mighty deed by sword or spear each could rejoicing tell, 

Yet sunk their valour and their strength beneath the omen’s spell : 
Ere died the baleful sound away with tremor burdened breast, 

Each sought his heather-covered couch and laid him down to rest, 
Some slumbered with their sword in hand, some fearful visions saw, 
And half arose in haggard fear and agony of awe : 

Why start the stag hounds at the sound? why rise their fitful growls? 
Why gaze they to the oaken roof and pour their piteous howls ? 
Dim-gliding near they see descend a form of times of old, 

Then wildly high their ling’ring yells in shudd’ring echoes rolled ;_ 


Fair Moina’s voice spake gently from the heroes’ cloudy land, 
Reuthamir’s clammy brow e’en felt the softness of her hand, 
One icy kiss fell on his cheek, then rose a hollow sigh, 

As passed her dim mysterious form in solemn sadness bye : 


* Reuthamir Come!” wailed from a voice in tearful tones of love, 
Fond uttered by a thousand tongues in airy realms above, 

In agony he quiv’ring knelt and marked amid the gloom 

Pale hands of warriors outstretched to ward a coming doom : 

As fade the valley’d mists of night before the eye of day, 

Back to their spheres unknown, the Shades in whispers passed away, 
With stricken heart Reuthamir rose, then feebly tott’ring reeled, 
And fell, to wildly clasp his sword and kiss his dented shield : 

His grey hair swept his doughty blade, his tears bedewed the shield, 
The battle deeds of fifty years before him were revealed ; 

His days of old renown and love, in hallowed shadows crept, 

Till ‘neath the rush of memories the anguished warrior slept: 


Night from her darkest cave stalked on, strange sounds hung in the air, 
Dark Clutha’s song seemed rolling from the bosom of despair, 

As stood a haughty warrior, or wave-defying rock, 

Balcutha’s towers loomed heedless to the dire-impending shock : 


As when a chieftain’s shout is heard ere rolls the battle fray, 

Or as the sound of rising waves in some rock-girded bay. 

So pealed the distant sullen tones of heaven’s vast gath’ring breath, 
And lower drooped the lab’ring clouds o’er forest and o’er heath : 


Stars fled into the womb of space! the moon untimely died, 
Heaven’s deep unutterable gloom low hung on every side ; 
Weird whisperings of wrath arose on every fiftful blast, 

Oaks quivering bowed their leafy heads in terror as they passed : 


Lo! from the clouds, dark thunder-throned the monarch of the storm, 

Came forth and o’er the trembling hills his red terrific form [sprung, 

Far stretched, while from his angry hands heaven's living lightnings 

That swept in awful majesty the startled earth along : 

Pale sat the spirits of the brave on every ridgy cloud, 

And shrieked with dread, yea wept with fear, when burst his voice aloud; 
C2 
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Green Crathmo’s hills shook at the shout, and Clutha hissing fled, 
Then backward rushed in surges wild along its rocky bed : 


Far o’er its bosom tongues of fire illumed each foamy crest, 
And lit with an unearthly glow the mountains of the west, 
That loomed afar as giants grim in lurid armour garbed, 
Scorning the battle wrath of heaven, or arrows thunder-barbed : 


Swifter and brighter flew each flash till all the vault of Heav’n 
Seethed with the tempest anarchy of rolling clouds fire-riv’n ; 
Deeper and louder burst each tone, reverberating far 
Destruction’s awe-inspiring sounds of god-directed war : 


Fierce as an army’s battle rush ‘neath vict’ry’s smiling face, 
So rushed the angry thunder king athwart the shivered space, 
So furious flew his darts of rage, so rung his baffled wrath, 
That loudly, distant, hovered round his all infinite path ; 


Far o’er the mountains rose his shouts, fainter each flash he threw, 
Evanishing in haughty ire to battlefields anew, 

As when a heart unfettered is from woe’s encircling fears, 

So burst the o’erfraught clouds amain in joy’s relieving tears : 


Balclutha’s maidens trembling clung to startled warriors pale, 
Nor slept they while the thunder dance of terror did prevail, 
Wild throbbed each heart elate as died the voice of Heav’n away, 
And silently all slumber sought as dawned the coming day : 


Reuthamir dreamful, slumbered on, while pealed the mighty blast, 
Childhood and days of youth’s renown befre him brightly pass’d, 
Love’s happy hours again le saw, he saw a blushing bride, 

A fair-haired daughter he beheld in all her virgin pride : 


He saw the grey stones reared above a daughter's lonely ‘grave ! 
He saw the Clutha rolling on, he heard the low winds rave ! 

‘He saw war's lurid fields again, he led his warriors on ! 

He heard the ringing clash of steel! he heard the wounded groan : 


He heard a voice, “ Reuthamir’Come!” then burst the vision’s bands ! 
Up! up he sprang and grasped his sword and shield with deedful hands ; 
On to the ramparts swift he rushed and through the dawn’s dim grey, 
Morven’s mailed warriors he saw in panoplied array : 


“Ho! meteors of the forest dark ! sons of the western heath, 
Come ye to quaff the shell of peace ! Come ye on wings of death !” 
Swift sped a feathered messenger which war’s dread answer flung, 
And struck Reuthamir’s forward shield that long and shrilly rung: 


“Ho! Children Ho! Ho! Warriors Ho! up from your slumbers deep, 
Arouse ! behold around our towers night’s wand’ring warriors leap, 

Up! Up! the conquering Comhal comes! Grasp now your swords and spears, 
Their vengeful shouts of blood arise, Death on their path careers :” 


“ Arouse! Balelutha’s sons arouse ! Arm! Arm!” Reuthamir cries, 
“The faggot’s flame around our halls leaps to the morning skies, _ [fire | 


Hark! Hark! our gates yield to their brands, They come! Their wrath is 
We'll drive them back or gloriously as warriors expire.” 
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Steel crashed on steel, man fell on man, fierce raged the battle din, 
Matrons’ and maidens’ shrieks arose the lordless halls within, 

Nor ceased the bloody strife nor failed Reuthamir’s warriors’ blows, 
Whose flashing swords victorious cleft their still increasing foes ; 


Firm-footed on the foemen dead they valorously stood, 

Nor quailed in eye or arm that swung the deadly blade of blood, 
Reuthamir like a hoary king, his grey hair streaming red, 
Undauntedly repelled each shock, unconquerable led ; 


Why falls his erst resistless sword? Why feels Reuthamir now? 

Lo! quivering stands an arrow sheathed deep in his furrowed brow, 
Then from his warriors arose fate’s agonising yell, 

Then sunk their swords to clasp their Chief, who foremost fighting fell ; 


Then rose a shout of victory from Comhal’s ruthless hordes ! 
Then murder’s shrieks resounded far beneath their cruel swords ! 
Then higher rose their flaming brands in every hall elate ! 

Then fell Balclutha’s ancient towers, and all was desolate. 


WM, ALLAN. 
SUNDERLAND. 





ON THE SCOTCH WORD LAW as APPLIED to HILLS; ann 
on THE NATION or tue PICTS. 


By Tuomas Stratroy, M.D, Edin. ; RN. 


—y ——. 
Part SEconp. 


In the Celtie Magazine for July, 1876, is an instructive paper by Mr Brockie 
on this subject. It is to be wished that he would give a more extended 
list of places in Pictland or Eastern Scotland, whose names are perhaps to 
be explained by referring to Welsh. I should like to have time to at- 
tend to Welsh, .and also to visit all the localities, to compare the ‘natural 
features with the descriptive meaning of the name. A reader who agrees 
with Mr Brockie will be willing to allow that the Picts were Celts; fur- 
ther, I fancy, he (the reader) would, agree that law was Celtic. 

In the Celtic Magazine for August, is an able paper by Mr Jerram, on 
the same subject. I admit that, by an oversight, I did not observe that 
sliabh is masculine. It would only happen if the word was feminine, 
that-in the nominative case the definite article followed by euphonic ¢ 
might lead to the inaccuracy of leaving out the article, and also the 
eclipsed s—this would only occur when persons were speaking English ; 
but along a border-line where two languages meet, such mistakes would 
be likely. In the Grammar prefixed to his Dictionary, Armstrong says 
— Gaelic is very anamolous in its distinction of nouns by gender, and 
perhaps no set of rules can be devised to ascertain the gender of every 
noun in the language. The gender is not determined by termination, or 
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any circumstance, but by sex, and by custom.” In the Dictionary edited 
by Macleod and Dewar, speaking of capull (a mare), it is said that this 
word “though naturally feminine is construed as a masculine noun.” 
(Perhaps at first it meant a horse generally, and afterwards the general 
meaning became obsolete, and the word was applied to mares only.) In 
sound and meaning, sliabh is like Gaelic Jub (to bend) and English slope. 
Lub (a bend) is feminine. Was sliabh at one time both masculine and 
feminine, and did the first become obsolete? There is no harm in looking 
at all the possibilities of the case. Speaking of foreigners not understand- 
ing about the definite article, makes one remember that at one time the 
Koran was-called the Alcoran, from its not being known that al was the 
definite article. Of the hills called Jaw, there are two kinds ; one, where 
the names are incorporated, as Sidlaw ; the other, where they are separate, 
as Dundee Law. The former plan is much to be preferred, as with the 
latter there is great risk of some persons exercising their bad taste by 
modernising Jaz to hill. 

Gaelic has a great many words meaning Hill; these describe its ap- 

pearance as fully as three or four English words would do. Diminutives 
ending in an are masculine ; diminutives ending in ag ate feminine ; 
after separating these, of what gender are these words for hill? Would it 
not be likely that one idea would rule the matter? that the first word 
invented for hill being of a certain gender, all the others would be the 
same. On examination it is found that this is not the case. Of words 
meaning jill there are in Gaelic no fewer than eighty ; of these fifty- 
seven are masculine, and twenty-three are feminine. 

MascuLine.—Ard, avineach, aonach, at, ardan, ais (obs.); barr, barran, 
beannan, binnein, biod, biorran (obs.); bot, brugh, bruigh- 
imn, cnap, cnoc, cnocan, creagan, calbh, ceann, cabar, ceap, 
crogairneach, dun, dunan, druim, droman, duc, fireach, gnob, 
gnoban, meall, meallun, maol, mam, monadh, mur, maoilean, 
ord, ros, ruigh, tom, toman, tula, tulach, torr, torran, sith, 
sithean, sgor, sliabh, sturr, stor, stac, stacan, uchd, uchdan. 

Feminine. mle, aill (obs.), aisgeir, aird, bruach, bruachag, creag, carraig, 

, croit, cruaidh, oruach, cruachan, dronn, gailbheinn, 
Pay lurg, leitir, maoile, stuadh, stuaichd, stuc, stuchdan. 


‘ In Macleod and Dewar’s Dictionary, ard and aird are ealled mascu- 
line in one place, and feminine in another ; this may be a misprint. 
'Bliabh means a hill, a sloping hill; looking at it from below, the 
retained bends upward ; it is akin to lub (to bend). Although there: is 
proof enough that there was or is such a word as liabh, from the Gaelic 
way of dropping initial s, or of prefixing s, and from the existence of Jub, 
still there is no harm in calling in the help of our Irish cousins, In his 
Trish Names of Places (1871), page 377, Joyce says that /agh is an Irish 
word meaning a hill ; he observes, “it is not given in the dictionaries, 
but it undoubtedly exists in the Irish language.” Perhaps it would be 
better spelt Jabh, and the pronunciation given as /4, or laa, or law, The 
letters bh sound like English v; this was softened into English w ; to 
spell it with g is misleading. 


If Mr Jerram will refer to my paper he will see that seriod is not wileed 
with gearr but with garbh ; it is sgor which is paired with gearr, Mr 
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Jerram asks what is the connection between spairn and obair ; p and b 
are nearly the same, the final m may be formative or emphatic. 


Mr Jerram incidentally refers to an etymulogy that has been offered for 
Rome ; instead of that, what I have to suggest isthis. In Gaelic ramhar 
and reamhar mean fat, big, great, projecting, prominent ; reamhar points 
to a probable ancestor in such a word as ram or rame, meaning high. I 
have looked in Pryce’s Cornish Vocabulary, and Prices's Welsh Dictionary 
(1867), but ram is not there. However, I am certain that there is sucha 
word in Curnish and Welsh. Rame Head in Cornwall (near Plymouth), 
and Ramsey an island off the Welsh coast, and which has high cliffs, have 
their name from vame ; no doubt, at one time, our Scotch Gaelic also had 
such 4 word which is now represented by its descendant reamhar ; in futare 
lexicons why not insert ream and Yeamh as meaning high ? mark’ them 
as obsolete, and if the reader wish it, as ideal forms. Akin to our Celtie 
rame (high) are the following Hebrew words :—rom, high: room, lights 
romoh, high ; room, te lift up; roam, to elevate ; Rinimon, the Rook of 
Rimmon (Judges xx., 47). a 

With regard to the word aber, I humbly think that in the lexivons, 
it ought to be given as meaning, first, a mouth ; secondly, the mouth of 
a river; say that the first meaning became obsolete, and afterwards the 
second also, and that the word is now found in Scotland only in composi- 
tion with the name of the river. (The town of Havre is thought to be 
Aber). Some one may say, if aber at one time meant mouth, how was it 
that the name of such a useful part of the body passed out of use? ~The 
answer is that bewl meaning the same thing came into more general’ use, 
and at last drove out the opposition-word. From aber comes abair (to 
speak), and labhair (to speak). f 

In drawing up a paper for the Celtic Magazine, the plan I go on is to 
do my best, and having done that to do nothing further. If it has the 
compliment of being alluded to by others, and if they correct any errors, 
the reader will be satisfied and will take his choice of the views offered 
for his consideration. . ‘The readers are the jury, 

T have alluded to nearly all the remarks in Mr Jerram’s ¢ommunica- 
tion. In my former paper (Celtic ing tiny for June) I intended not to 
go outside our Gaelic area. In the Highlands, when we put up a cairn 
we-do so with stones taken from the surface of the adjacent ground} we 
do not require to import stones from the southern parts of Britain, of 
from the Emerald Isle, or boulders from Scandinavia.. I do not: knew if 
Mr Jetram is English, but I fancy‘ hetis ; if he be, we Scotch are yratitied 
that one of his country has given his attention to Gaelic, and we 
wish that there were more like him. : 

Postcript.—To the above eighty Gaelic-words for hill, let: me add other 
eight, of which five are masculine :-~A (obs.), aoi (obs.), bridhach, 
innean, leathad, tuluchan; and three feminine :—Dioug (dun: beag, small), 
mala, sgoirm. Perhaps the list might be made longer. 

The Island of Rum, one of the Hebrides, has lofty pyramidal miount- 
ains ; it is named from our long-lost Gaelic ream or reamh (high), and 
matches the Welsh Ramsey, or the Cornish Rame. 

Stoke, Devonport, 
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GENERAL SIR ALAN CAMERON, K.C.B., 
COLONEL 79TH CAMERON HIGHLANDERS. 


—_—~9—— 


’ Cuapter XXVILI. 


Tue following letter from General Cameron to his son, and found in the 
pocket of the latter when he fell at Fuentes D’Onoro, not received in 
time for its place in the Memoir, is, however, considered entitled to 
precedence in this chapter :— 


London, February 20th, 1811. 


I arrived at home some few days ago after rather a rough passage to Falmouth. 
Captain Stanhope favoured me with his best cabin, for which I was thankful, 


T am glad to say that I found your sister quite well ; and now my own health has so 
much improved, I begin to regret having resigned my command in the army. Let me, 
however, charge you to appreciate your own position at the head of a fine regiment: be 
careful of the lives of the gallant fellows, at the same time that you will also hold sacred 
their honour, for Iam sure they would not hesitate to sacrifice the one in helping you 
to maintain the other. I will not trouble you with more at present, but write when 
you can, 


Soult, having arrived at Toulouse several days before Wellington, was 
able to make choice of his own ground, which he selected to be ona 
height running parallel with the Canal of Longuedoc—having in the in- 
terval fortified the position with lines of intrenchments and several 
redoubts. It is admitted that, as an exception, the contending parties 
were nearly equal on this occasion, but in artillery the French were much 
stronger. Of these redoubts, two, named respectively Colombette and 
Augustine, were raised in the centre, both heavily armed with men and 
guns. On the order being givea to proceed the Sixth Division moved 
towards the position of the enemy, its Highland Brigade in the van.. Sir 
Denis Pack assigned the attack of the redoubt Colombette to the 42d, 
and that on the other to the Cameron Highlanders. Both redoubts were 
carried ata run in the most gallant style, in the face of a terrific fire of 
round-shot, grape, and musketry, by which both regiments suffered 
severely, Two companies of the 79th advanced from the captured work 
to.encounter another force of the enemy on the ridge of plateau ;. but fell 
back again on the redoubt on perceiving that the 42d had been attacked 
in its own redoubt by an overwhelming force. Alarm communicated 
itself from one regiment to the other, and both for a moment quitted the 
works. At this critical juncture Colonel Douglas having rallied the 79th, 
jt. again advanced, and shortly succeeded in retaking, not only its own 
former position, but also the redoubt which the 42d had left. For this 
Setvice Colonel Donglas received, on the field, the thanks of his Brigadier 
(Sir Denis Pack) and of General Clinton, the commander of the division. 
The 91st in conjunction with some Spanish regiments (hitherto in reserve) 
now moved up and drove the enemy from the smaller redoubts, thus 
leaving the British army in possession of the plateau and its works. The 
79th oceupied the redoubt Colombette during the night of that day (Sun- 
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day)* Wellington, in his dispatch alluding to the gallantry of General 
Pack and his brigade in driving the French out of their redoubts, adds, 
“ But we did not gain this advantage without severe loss, particularly in 
the Sixth division. The 36th, 42d, 79th, and 61st regiments lost con- 
siderable numbers, and were highly distinguished throughout the day.t 

The 42d had four officers and eighty men killed, twenty officers and 
three hundred and ten wounded. Their Colonel (Macara) was honoured 
with K.C.B., having commanded the regiment in three general engage- 
ments. The 79th had five officers and thirty men killed ; fourteen officers 
and two hundred men wounded (official returns). 


The Colonel (Douglas) and Brevet-Colonel Duncan Cameron of the 
79th received marks of distinction for the conduct of the regiment at this 
decisive engagement. In the course of the forenoon of 12th (Tuesday), 
intelligence was received of the abdication of Napoleon ; and had not the 
express been delayed on the journey by the French police, the sacrifice of 
many valuable lives would have been prevented. A disbelief in its trath 
occasioned much unnecessary bloodshed at Bayonne, the garrison of which 
made a desperate sortie on the 14th. This was the last action of the 
Peninsular War, and in the course of a couple of months afterwards the 
British army embarked for home (some of its regiments having previously 
been ordered to augment our forces in America). 


Before parting with them, Wellington issued a general order, part of 
which is quoted, viz., “The share which the British army have had in 
restoring peace, and the high character with which it will quit this 
country, is most satisfactory to the commander ‘of the forces, and he 
trusts that the troops will continue the same good conduct to the last, 
Unce more, he requests the army to accept his thanks ” 


General Cameron received the following letter from Lieut. Colonel 
Duncan Cameron, giving him information about the battle. 


Toulouse (France), 13th April 1814, 

My Dear GENERAL,—I take the very first opportunity I could command since our 
coming to this place on the 10th to write you. We fought a heavy battle with Soult 
that day (Sunday) which we fervently trust will finish this interminable contest, I wa 
sorely grieved at the loss uf so many dear relatives and comrades in this actiou—in which 
I know you will join—your two nephews (John and Ewan), my cousin (Dancan), and 
Captain Purves were killed, and Lieut, Macbarnet is not likely to outlive his wounds, 
Adjutant Kenneth Cameron is also severely wounded, indee: I think Colozél Douglas 
mm myself are the only two among the officers that nee. We buried Captain Purves, 
Jvhn, Ewan, and Duncan in the one grave in the Citadel of ‘Tonlouse, and I have ordered 
a memorial slab to mark their resting place. News is about that Napoleon has abdicated, 
but not confirmed. I will, however, write again and acquaint you of anything. I hope 
your own health is improved, My best regards,—I am yours, ever sincerely, 

Duncan CAMERON, Brevet Lieut. -Culonel. 

To Major General Cameron, Gloucester Place, London. 





* This account is that in the Historical Reco:ds, p. 45. It is substantially the same 
which Captain For.! gives of the battle in the United Service Mayazine, 1843, and the 
accuracy of which he was particular to get certified by officers of the other regiments of 
the brigade. His correspondence with Sir William Napier respecting these redoubts is 
included by Lord Aberdare in his life of that General. He states his reason for recurring 
to a subject so long past, was that Lieut. Malcolm, of the 42d, suppresse.1 the fact that 
the 79th held possession of the Colombette all night, Captain Furd was for many years 
secretary to the United Service Institution. 

+ Wellington's dispatches, No. 894. 

t This gentleman is referred to by the Rev. Dr Masson, as Colonel Cameron of 
Thora, in his address before the Gaelic Society of Inverness (Transactions, page 37), He 
is also referred to in chapter xxii, of this memoir, 
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At a congress of nations held in Paris, Napoleon was ordered to be 
sent to the Island of Elba as a prisoner, and in charge of Colonel Neil 
Campbell.* King Louis the XVIIL., who had been exiled in England during 
the previous twenty-one years (1793 to 1814), was restored to his throne, 
and Wellington was created a Duke with a grant of £400,000! These 
were a few of the advantages to nations and individuals, resulting from a 
cessation of hostilities. Notwithstanding the rejoicings consequent on the 
victory at Toulouse, the grief which the loss of so many lives brought to 
the homes of families was great indeed, and to no quarter of the dominions 
more than to the straths and glens of the Highlands. Among the general 
officers on whom the Prince Regent (George [V.) conferred the honour of 
knighthood, and to whom the Houses of Parliament accorded their thanks, 
General Cameron was included, “in acknowledgement of long and meri- 
torious services,”+ 


Carter XXVIII. 


Tr is unnecessary to recapitulate here Napoleon’s imprisonment in Elba, 
his escape in spite of the vigilance of his guardians, his arrival at Cannes 
on the lst of March, his entry into Paris on the 20th, at the head 
of an army, and the consternation among the representatives of the allied 
Powers assembled at Vienna to regulate the dismembered state of Europe, 
when the astounding intelligence reached them that their imperial captive 
had escaped, and was already in possession of the Tuilleries. Nor is it 
necessary to refér in detail to the arrangements made by the Powers to 
meet their enemy again in the field, and the events which led to the 
battle of Quatre Bras, on the 16th of June. The history of the ball to 
which the Duchess of Richmond (sister of the Duke of Gordon) invited 
Wellington, his generals, and other officers on the evening of the 15th, is 
already well known to the reader. At midnight, in the midst of revelry 
and mirth, from which, however, the generals and other officers had 
quietly and secretly retired, the bugles were sounded throughout the 
city of Brussels, summoning the troops to assemble for further orders. 
Sir Thomas Picton’s division was the first to march. It was 
composed of Kempt’s Brigade (28th, 32d, and 79th), and Pack’s (42d, 
44th, and 92d). The Colonels of the Highland regiments were Neil 
Douglas, Sir Robert Macara, and John Cameron (Fassifern). At two 
o'clock a.M., the generals were informed that the troops were assembled 
and ready under arms. Perhaps no portion of British history has engaged 
so many writers, as Wellington’s campaign in Flanders. Three of our 
poets Southey, Scott, and Byron have devoted several stanzas to Water- 
loo. One stanza celebrates the gathering of the troops on that eventful 
morning. And its first line would appear to have been intended for the 
**Cameron Highlanders.” We include it notwithstanding that it is so 
well known :— 





*-Of the Campbells of Duntroon. 


+ Two officers, not included among the order of K.C.B., were disappointed, 
and one of thei (Colonel John Cameron of the 92d) wrote Wellington to that effect. 
The Duke's reply is in Gurwood’s (page 833, No. 922), which states, “the regulations for 
that distinction were restricted to those officers who commanded at not fewer than three 
gencral engagements.” 
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And wild and high the ‘‘ Cameron’s gathering ” rose ! 
The war note of hiel, which Albyn’s hills 

Have heard, and heard too, have their Saxon foes : 

How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills 

Savage and shrill! But with the breath which fills 

Their mountain pipe, so fill the mountaineers 

With the fierce native daring which instils 

The stirring memory of a thousand years, 

And Ewan’s, Donald’s fame rings in each clansman’s ears. 


At 4 o’clock on the morning of Friday the 16th June, Kempt’s Brigade 
was the first to start—its two senior regiments, 28th and 32d, leading, and 
after them the 79th. To these succeeded Pack’s Brigade and the 
Hanoverians, taking the road to Waterloo by the Forest of Soignes, where 
they rested at mid-day and refreshed. The Duke appeared among them 
at this hour, upon which he issued orders to proceed direct to Quartre 
Bras (twenty-one miles from Brussels). 


Soigne waves above them her green leaves, 

Dewy with nature’s teardrop as they pass, 

Grieving—if aught inanimate e’er grieves— 

Over the unreturning brave, &c., &c. 
Picton and his division, with the Hanoverians and a corps of Brunswickers, 
arrived there at two o'clock, every man of which became immediately 
engaged with more than double their number, and continued so until six 
o'clock, when Sir Colin Halkett’s Brigade most opportunely came to their 
aid ; still it was an unequal conquest. The British had no cavalry pre- 
sent, except a few Brunswick and Belgians, but which were soon scattered 
like chaff before the veteran French Cuirassiers. We read howa regiment 
of Lancers galloped into the midst of the 42d, and how the latter stood 
back to back, every man fighting on his own ground, till they repulsed 
them, but with the loss of their intrepid Colonel (Macara) who fell pierced 
and mortally wounded with lances. And when the Duke ordered the 92d to 
“ charge these fellows,” how they sprung over the ditch and cleared them 
out of their position. It was in this charge their colonel fell also mortally 
wounded.* Leaving Pack’s brigade, the Duke rode off to Kempt’s position, 
where he directed the 79th “to cover the guns and drive these fellows from 
their places.” The regiment accordingly “cleared the bank in front at a 
bound and charged with the bayonets, drove the French with ‘precipitation 
to a hedge, where the latter attempted to reform, but were driven ‘from 
that with great alacrity, and a third time scattered them in total confu- 
sion upon their main column.” Their comrades of the 32d and 28th were 
at the same time performing heroic feats of gallantry, the latter sustaining 
the reputation won in Egypt. The enemy failed in every attack, and at 
nightfall withdrew to a considerable distance. The action of Quartre 
Bras would have been sufficient of itself to be sounded by the trumpet of 
fame, but it was overshadowed by the subsequent and greater victory of 
Waterloo. 


Wellington, in a paragraph of his dispatch, pays his tribute of praise 
to Picton’s men for their valour at Quartre Bras :—“ The troops of the 





* It is singular that Colonel Cameron received his mortal wound in a manner similar 
to that which his namesake fell at Fuentes D’Qnoro, by the deliberate aim of a French 
soldier, 
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Fifth Division, and those of the Brunswick corps, were long and severely 
engaged, and conducted themselves with the utmost gallantry. I must 
particularly mention the 28th, 42d, 79th, and 92d regiments, and the 
battalion of the Hanoverians.” Napoleon in person was at Ligny from 
which he compelled Plucher and the Prussians to retire on Wavre. This 
retrograde movement necessitated a similar one on the part of Wellington, 
in order to keep up the communication of the allied armies. On Satur- 
day (17th) the Duke made a leisurely retreat, undisturbed except by a 
few cavalry skirmishes, to the plains of Waterloo, which he had previously 
selected for a battletield. 


On the same day Napoleon formed a junction with Ney, when their 
united forces amounted to 78,000— Wellington’s effective strength on the 
morning of the 18th was 68,000. The two portions of the field which 
appear to have claimed the greatest desire on the part of Wellington to 
preserve were the house and gardens of Hougoumont (an advanced post 
situated on the right), and the other was the village Planchenoit, on the 
left. The importance to hold the latter position will be understood when 
it is stated that it held his line of communication with Marshal Blucher. 
The first of these posts was occupied by the brigade of guards among the 
commanding officers of which were, Colonels James Macdonell (Glen- 
garry), D. Mackinnon and Lord Saltoun. The defence of the second 
(Planchenoit ) was entrusted to Picton’s division, but more immediately to 
Kempt’s brigade, a wing of the Rifles under Major Alexander Cameron, the 
28th under Colonel Belcher, the 79th under Colonel Douglas, and Royal 
Scots, under Colonel Campbell. Although during the Peninsular War, 
Wellington had met and fought almost all Napoleon’s Marshals, yet the 
two principals had not hitherto contended. Napoleon is said to have 
been confident, and to have expressed his gratification that he was “to 
have an opportunity of measuring himself against Wellington.” Atabout 
ten o’clock the respective combatants were marshalled ready for action, 
and near enough to see each other. The scene must have been imposing 
—Napoleon the Great at the head of the chosen troops of France, against 
those of Britain* and her allies, under the renowned British hero! The 
Emperor was observed with his staff to be passing along the lines, the 
troops hailing him with enthusiasm, and loud shouts of Vive ’ Empereur ; 
the infantry raising their caps upon their bayonets, and the cavalry their 
casques upon their swords and lances! “The force of the two armies,” 
said the Emperor, “cannot be estimated by a mere comparison of numbers; 
because one Britisher might be counted for one Frenchman; but two of 
their allies were not equal to one Frenchman.” ‘Lhe first attack was made 
by Prince Jerome with a strong force upon Hougoumont, which continued 
more or less persistently throughout that day,t but the gallant guards 
defended it successfully till the last, even when the whole place was in 
flames! 


The enemy’s next move was to wreak its vengeance on the British 





* The majority of the British regiments were composed of young men drafted from 
their reserve battalions. The Peninsular regiments had not returned from America, 

+ This day of terrible strife was Sunday, and it- was on the same sacred da 
fourteen months before, that the battle of Toulouse was fought, ys 
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left position (Picton’s). Ney with four massive columns made towards it, 
and meeting with some Netherland troops, which he dispersed easily, was 
descending upon a portion of Kempt’s Brigade (28th and 79th). The 
artillery on both sides were blazing away at each other, regardless almost 
of friends or foes. There was a hedge between the combatants, and 
Picton, seeing the impetuosity of Ney’s columns, ordered these regiments 
to give them a meeting, which was obeyed with a volley that stemmed 
their further progress, and then with a cheer rushed through the hedge, 
receiving a murderous encounter in return. This caused but a momentary 
delay as the leading regiment (79th) quickly rallied, and, levelling their 
bayonets, charged Ney’s columns back to their position. It was during 
this repulse of the enemy that Picton fell—he was struck in the right 
temple and died almost immediately. His life had been spent in the 
rough service of his country; and no officer on the field that day was 
held in more admiration than this immortal son of Wales. His last words 
were, “Thornton (his aide-de-camp) rally the Highlanders” (the Came- 
rons).* During the battle of Waterloo, Pack’s Brigade was not so 
hotly assailed as that of Kempt’s. The 92d was, however, an exception, 
but that occasion alone was sufficient to immortalize their bravery. It 
was when some one of the foreign corps gave way,t before a column of 
several thousand French, who, in consequence, came directly in front of 
the 92d, whose strength did not then exceed three hundred. Sir Denis 
Pack rode up calling out, ‘ Ninety-second, you must charge that body.” 
The regiment formed four deep, and in that compact order advanced until 
within twenty paces, when it fired a volley, and instantly darted into the 
heart of the French column, in which it became almost invisible. The 
Scots Greys seeing the desperate situation of their countrymen, galloped 
up to the rescue, shouting loudly, “‘ Scotland for ever.” The impetuosity 
of the Greys broke up the column, and in pursuing it Sergeant-Major 
Ewart captured two of their standards. After this brilliant affair Sir 
Denis, complimenting Colonel D. Macdonald, added, “ Highlanders, you 
have saved the position, retire and rest yourselves.” Neither the 92d nor 
42d, from the nature of the ground they occupied, were molested to any 
extent at Waterloo ; but not so with Kempt’s Brigade, inasmuch that Ney 
did not relax his utmost efforts to annihilate the devoted band that com- 
posed it, in hopes of interposing the co-operation of the Prussians expected 
from that quarter. The desperate trials they were exposed to will be 
understood when it is stated that the 79th lost all the superior officers, 
and their command, for the last three hours of the day, was conducted by 
a lieutenant (Alexander Cameron), and that of the 28th and Rifles to 
captains. While Ney directed his energies towards this part of the field, 
Napoleon and his generals ordered their resources on the whole line of 





* Captain Seborne’s detailed account of Waterloo. 
+ Some writers say they were Belgians, others that they were Germans. 


t Lieutenant Cameron was another nephew of Alan Cameron by bis sister. His 
father was Cameron of Scamadale in Lochaber, who died in Inverness 1833. When the 
gallant conduct of this junior, officer was reported to Wellington, he recommended him 
for promotion, in obedience to which his name appeared in the Gazette of June 30 as 
Captain, and in that of September as Brévet-Major, Reports describe him as a picture 
of one of Ossian’s heroes, 
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the allies, but more directly on their centre. This demonstration brought 
the contending forces into general conflict—-more especially so the 
cavalries. It would be superfluous to record the brilliant charges of 
Ponsonby, Vivian, Anglesey, and Somerset with their respective brigades. 
It was now seven o’clock in the evening, and the Prussians made their 
appearance, after which they attacked the French right (Planchenoit). 
Napoleon’s chances were growing desperate, and as a last effort he ordered 
the advance of his magnificent old guard against the British position at 
La Haye Sainte, Napoleon himself and his Lieutenant Ney at their head. 
They went up a gently sloping ridge, at-the top of which the British 
Guards were lying down (to avoid the fire of the artillery), but, as the 
columns approached, Wellington give the word, “ Up Guards,” which was 
instantly obeyed, and at the distance of about 50 yards delivered a terrible 
volley into the French ranks. This was followed by a charge which 
hurled the Old Guard down the hill in one mingled mass with their 
conquerors. The result of that repulse threw the whole French line into 
confusion. Napoleon galloped to the rear, and Wellington availing him- 
self of their dismay ordered a general advance. The French was now 
in complete rout ; Blucher followed and overtook Wellington at La Belle 
Alliance, by whom it was agreed to leave the pursuit to the Prussians, 
who were comparatively fresh. 

Many prisoners were made, and Napoleon himself narrowly escaped. 
It was computed that during the two days’ engagement the French. lost 
30,000 men, while it was also estimated that nearly one-half of the allies 
were either killed or wounded. Amoug the killed, besides Picton, were 
Sir William Ponsonby and the Duke of Brunswick. 


CHapter XXIX. 


Tue battles of the 16th and 18th may be well described as having been a 
succession of assaults of unabated fury, which put the steadiness of the 
British to severe tests. Every attack diminished their numbers, and still 
their survivors yielded not an inch of ground. No other troops would have 
endured for so long a period so terrible a struggle with an enemy of un- 
daunted. courage, and hitherto much accustomed to victories. It is a fact 
well authenticated, that Napoleon repeatedly expressed admiration of the 
incomparable firmness of his opponents. 


The wounded were in most instances conveyed to Brussels and 
Antwerp, while the remnant of the survivors bivouacked that night 
(Sunday) on the ground which had been the French position. Thus 
closed that eventful day, in a conflict, the first of which had commenced 
upwards of twenty years before its date, and which has resulted in peace 
between the British and French for now more than half a century. Not- 
withstanding the fatigues of the three previous days, the allied army 
marthed off the field at an early hour the following morning to Nivelles, 
and where they remained till joined by Wellington on the 21st, who had 
been to Brussels to see to the care of the wounded, After some incon- 
siderable interruption they entered Paris on the 7th July. Napoleon had, 
meanwhile (22d June), abdicated in favour of his son under proclamation 
with the title of “ Napoleon the Second ;” but the submission was of no 
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avail—the terms of the conquerors being the unconditional removal of the 
Bonapartes and the restoration of the Bourbons. 


For many years the field of Waterloo continued to be visited by men 
most eminent in the arts and sciences, civil and military, and of every 
nationality. Among the earliest visitors to it were Sir Walter Scott and 
Lord Byron, and both have commemorated their pilgrimages in verses 
that will co-exist with the memory of the battle itself.+ Therefore as the 
commencement of this sketch of the campaign was prefaced by a stanza 
from Byron, it is fitting that the closing scene be graced with a few lines 
of Scott's, of which the following (slightly altered) is selecteed—viz. :— 


Well has my country stood the fight, 

In a just cause and in its native might ; 

Period of honour, as of woes, 

What bright careers ’twas Wellington’s to close ? 
Saw’st Miller’s failing eye 

Still bent where Albyn’s banners fly, 

And Cameron in the shock of steel 

Die like an offspring of Lochiel.+ 


After the wounded reached Brussels, and were recovering somewhat, 
General Cameron received the following communication from Major 
(Brevet-Colonel) Duncan Cameron of the 79th Regiment :— 


Brussels, June 26th, 1815, 

My Dear GENERAL,—You will have heard of our great battles and our losses at 
them. Iam here under the doctors, suffering rather severely from two wounds, and it 
is only with difficulty I can write these few lines. Our division was desperately engaged 
on both days, in fact I believe we suffered more than any of them. The colonels of the 
42d and 92d were killed, besides heavy losses among their officers. I understand that 
our own regiment exceeded even them, in fact all our superior officers are either killed 
or wounded, and Colonel Douglas among the latter. You will understand that when I 
mention a Lieutenant (your nephew Alexander) commanded it for the last two or three 





* Sir Walter and Byron met each other for the second and last time on this occasion, 
The former was on his way back, and the other was leaving the following day (15th 
September 1815) for Waterloo and Paris, And this was Byron’s last in England as 
he never returned. 


+. ‘‘Colonel Cameron, 92d Regiment, so often distinguished in Wellington’s dispatches 
from Spain.”—Noteto Waterloo (a Poem by Sir Walter Scott, 1816). This note must be 
accepted as more or less figurative, inasmuch that, as a matter of prosaic fact, Colonel 
Cameron is not mentioned twice in the Duke’s dispatches. The poet must have mistaken 
him for other general officers of the same name, Half the Peninsular War had been 
through before the Colonel arrived, and during the remainder, he was only present at 
one of its great battles (Vittoria), Arroyo, Molinos, and Maya, gallant actions as they 
were, and sv written of by Napier, yet these are ranked only as desultory affairs. 
Absence from its principal engagements was the cause ascribed for not including the 
Colonel of the 92d among those who received K.C.B, (Gurwood, page 833). No officer 
of the army was more ambitious respecting his reputation than Colonel Cameron, and 
the same might be said of hisfamily. After his death at Quatre Bras the father applied 
for a baronetcy, which the Government did not think it gracious to refuse ; on receipt of 
which he erected a monument. The brother afterwards engaged the parish minister to 
write a memoir of him (1858), and Professor Blackie volunteered a poem, wherein 
he innocently places him as head of the ‘Cameron Men” (79th Regiment) ; therefore 
the gallant Colonel has had no lack of posthumousfame. The reverend compiler of the 
memioir filled it with needless hyperbole. At page 83 he says, ‘‘The author of ‘ Romance 
of War’ knew the Colonel well.” Mr Grant (the author) was not in the flesh till seven 
years after the Colonel was in his grave! Page 81-—‘‘ The funeral at Kilmalie was 
attended by three thousand persons;” and at page 110 he adds, ‘‘ There lives in our 
vicinity one of the soldiers who joined the 92d at its embodiment in 1794, and down to 
1815 he has been present with her at no fewer than forty four engagements.” If one- 
half the numbers in these quotations are relegated to fiction and the other to fact, the 
statement will be nearer truth, 
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hours. Both himself and your other nephew (Archibald) escaped being seriously wounded, 
as they have continued with the regiment and are off with it to Nivelles. This will be 
gratifying to you, and also that I can add, they conducted themselves with the utmost 
gallantry and coolness throughout the terrible attacks made on us, notwithstanding that 
it was the first time either had faced the enemy. This town is quite an hospital, and 
what between prisoners and invalids, it is crowded. Medical gentlemen both from 
London and Edinburgh have generously come to our aid, and I have been fortunate 
enough to have had the attentions of Mr George Bell of the latter, who gives me hope of 
recovery, after which it is my intention to follow the regiment.—Meanwhile, believe me, 
yours, very sincerely, DuNcaAN CAMERON. 
To Major-General Cameron, 28 Gloucester Place, London, 


On receipt of this letter General Cameron, accompanied by one of his 
daughters, started for Brussels to see his suffering countrymen, where he 
remained a fortnight, and shortly after his return to London received 
letters from his two nephews from Paris (one of which we transcribe)— 


Head Quarters, Clinchy, near Paris, July 15th 1815, 

My Dear UncLz,—I have to ask your indulgence for not writing sooner, but I was 
so closely on duty ever since we left Brussels on the 15th ult. that I really had not a 
moment to think of anything but to attend toit. I had a note from Colonel Duncan to 
say that you had been to see them there, and that he told you about Archie and 
myself. We both escaped getting badly hurt, which was a miracle, and we are thankful 
for it. In consequence of all my superior officers being either killed or wounded, the 
honour of taking the 79th out of the field devolved on me. We got frightfully attacked in 
getting through a hedge, the only time we got somewhat disordered. Our brave Colonel 
was seriously wounded on the 16th; but during the day he was always reminding us of 
Toulouse, and General Kempt rode up saying, ‘‘ Well done, Douglas,” and then added, 
‘79th keep together and be firm ;” and we did. Archie and myself are very anxious to 
have a look at Paris, but cannot get leave. Our strength is reduced very much—we do 
not number over 220 effectives out of 700 the night we left Brussels. We lost on the 
16th (Quatre Bras) 304 men, and on the 18th (Waterloo) 175. (I don’t know how many 
e killed). Iam sure your visit to Brussels was welcome to the poor fellows, and that it 
‘«more good to them than the doctors, I beg now to conclude with my dutiful 

affection to our cousins and yourself, and believe me to be your faithful nephew, 


ALEXANDER CAMERON. 
General Cameron, London. 


On Napoleon leaving Paris he meditated proceeding to the United 
States, but finding all hope of escape cut off by the numerous cruisers, he 
surrendered himself to the Captain of a British frigate, and was after- 
wards conveyed, for better security, to the Island of St Helena, where he 
died after an exile of six years. He has been esteemed the greatest 
General of modern times ; and during his military career of twenty years 
is said to have occupied every capital of importance in Europe, except 
that of Great Britain. 

One of the conditions of the Treaty of Paris (negotiated at the end of 
the war) was that an “army of occupation” should remain in France for 
a period to be afterwards determined. Of the portion of British troops 
selected were the 71st and the 79th Highland Regiments. The rest of 
the British army had evacuated French territory, and arrived in various 
parts of Great Britain and Ireland before Christmas, where enthusiastic 
ovations awaited their attenuated ranks, the 42d receiving the greater 
share from their luck in being ordered to the capital of their native land. 
The “occupation” continued for three years (1818), by which time the 
British ocenpants acquired a considerable acquaintance with the French 
language, and of which the men of the regiments named were not at, all 
loath to exhibit on their return among their rustic countrymen by whom 
they got in consequence the nickname of Na Gaidheil Fhrangach (the 
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French Highlanders). During their stay in France they became so 
enamoured with the charms of its females that many of them married, 
and after getting their discharges and pensions returned to that, hence- 
forward their adopted, country. 


We will now bring our memoir to a close, and as a fitting conclusion 
give (abridged) the notice by a writer on the occasion of his death :—* 

“Died at Fulham on the 9th ult., at an advanced age, General Sir 
Alan Cameron, Colonel 79th Regiment. By birth a Highlander; in 
heart and soul a true one ; in form and frame the bold and manly moun- 
taineer. His adventurous career in early life, and subsequent distinguished 
gallantry in the field, gained him considerable celebrity, together with the 
unbounded admiration of his countrymen. The son of a private gentle- 
man, but ardent and determined in accomplishing whatever he undertook, 
he brought to the ranks of the British army more men, and in less time 
than any other, who, like himself, were commissioned to raise regiments 
in 1793-4. During the American war he had the misforture of being 
taken prisoner, but from which he escaped after two years’ confinement, 
by an act of desperate daring. Fate, however, brought him, in the course 
of his life, the rare distinction of being successively Commandant of the 
Capitals of two Countries (Denmark and Portugal, 1807-8). Although 
of late years he was not able to go among his friends, yet they were 
always, and to the last, found at his house, and around his hospitable 
table. The number of this man’s acts of friendship to his countrymen 
cannot be estimated, therefore the blank his death has created, will be 
understood, better than described.” 





* Colonel (Sir William) Napier in the Gentleman’s Magazine, April 1828, 





AN T-ORANAICHE ; OR, THE GAELIC SONGSTER. 


A Collection of Gaelic Songs, most of which have not hitherto appeared 
in print, is to be issued in a few days in five monthly parts, by Archibald 
Sinclair, Gaelic publisher, Glasgow. Few have any idea of the quantity of 
really good Gaelic Poetry which is floating about the country, and we trust— 
indeed we have no doubt—Mr Sinclair has been successful in procuring a 
really excellent collection of unpublished Gaelic Songs. We wish him and 
all others engaged in the Celtic field a rich harvest. Patriotism which does 
not pay its own expenses can hardly be expected to last long. 





OTAGO is sacred to Scotchtnen. Here is astory which, besides being good, 
is true, in illustration of the fact. The other day tenders were called for 
some public work in Otago. One Macpherson was successful. Mr Macpher- 
son was accordingly invited to attend and complete his contract. To the 
amazement of all the officials, a full-blooded Chinaman with a noble pigtail 
put in an appesrance. ‘‘ Where’s Mr Macpherson?” asked the clerk. *‘Me !” 
replied John. ‘‘ How came you to be called Macpherson?” ‘‘Oh, nobody 
get nothing in Otago if he is not a Mac,” answered the unabashed Celestial, 
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THE TRANSLATOR OF OSSIAN: 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE CELTIC MAGAZINE. 
14th September 1876. 
Dear Sir,—tThe just pride which all Highlanders take in the work 
performed by Macpherson will, I trust, be sufficient apology for my send- 


ing the Celtic Magazine the enclosed obituary, which I copy from the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for March 1796, where it appears under the head- 
ing—“ Obituary of Remarkable Persons, with Biographical Anecdotes,”— 
Believe me to be yours very faithfully, 
Denis A, O’Lzary. 
Kilbolane Cottage, Charleville, Co. Cork. 





“17th Feb. 1796.—At Balville, in Badenoch, Inverness-shire, in his 
59th year, James Macpherson, Esq., M.P. for Camelford. His remains 
were brought to Highgate, Middlesex, and were eighteen days on the 
road. At that place the hearse was met by eight gentlemens’ coaches and 
six mourning coaches, and with this attendance the corpse was on Tues- 
day the 15th March, brought to Westminster Abbey, and interred in the 
Poet’s Corner, near the monument of John, Duke of Argyll, and not far 
from the bust and tablet to the memory of the late Dr Goldsmith, which, 
we believe, was erected at the expense of Mr M., who wrote the epitaph 
inscribed on the marble. Mr M. made some noise in his day in the 
literary as well as in the political world. The first publication by which 
he was distinguished, he called a translation of the poems of Ossian the 
son of Fingal, which appeared in the year 1762, This performance excited 
a long and acrimonious controversy, in which Dr Hugh Blair early distin- 
guished himself. It produced some severe animadversions from Dr John- 
son, which the author resented, and added to his resentment some menacing 
expressions, which produced from the Doctor that very spirited and intre- 
pid letter which Boswell has published in his memoirs. In 1773 he 
published a translation of the Hiad of Homer, in the same heroic prose 
with which he had dignified the son of Fingal ; to this work the late Sir 
John Eliot was so extremely partial that he preferred it to Pope’s, carried 
copies of the book round to all his patients. Not satisfied with the 
laurels he gathered in poetry, Mr M. next embarked in the character of 
an historian, and in 1771 published an ‘ Introduction to the History of 
Great Britain and Ireland;’ and in 1773 a ‘ History of Great Britain from 
the Restoration in 1660, to the Accession of the House of Hanover,’ in 
two volumes quarto ; the chief merit of this collection lies in original ex- 
tracts from the private memoirs of King James the Second, and theit 
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leading error is partly prejudice. In 1775 he published a pamphlet, 
intituled, ‘The Rights of Great Britain over her Colonies asserted,’ which 
divided the approbation of the Royalists with Dr Johnson’s ‘Taxation no 
Tyranny.’ It has been said (with what truth we know not), that he 
obtained a pension of £700 per annum from Lord North. He was first 
elected to Parliament in 1780, and was appointed to the lucrative office 
of agent to the Nabob of Arcot, which he held to his death.” 





To THe Reaper.—This number of the Magazine concludes Vol. I., and 
we trust our efforts to provide healthy and instructive Celtic Literature 
has quite come up to the expectations of the large number who, at the 
outset, placed so much confidence in us, by becoming subscribers, and paying 
their annual subscriptions in advance. We would rather refer our 
friends to the “ Opinions of the Press,” printed on another page, and 
would only say for ourselves that we are quite satisfied in having 
secured such a gratifying and favourable reception for a magazine, conducted 
and printed, in the Capital of the Highlands—the only monthly magazine 
published in Scotland, We feel that we have now established some slight 
claim to the support of our patriotic countrymen at home and abroad ; and, 
thanks to contributors, subscribers, and critics in the press, the Celtic 
Magazine has already in every respect become a complete success ; so much 
so, that, beginning with the November number, we are enabled to enlarge 
it permanently, by the addition of eight pages, without any extra charge, 
beyond the necessary additional postage. This will enable us to devote a 
little more attention to the mother tongue than we have been doing in 
the past. Let our friends kindly continue their support by bringing the 
Magazine under the notice of their acquaintances, and we assure them 
that our second volume’ will contain matter quite equal, if not superior, 
to the first. The Subscriptions must still continue to be paid in advance 
to enable us to do greater justice to the Magazine and give additional 
satisfaction to the reader. A Table of Contents for Vol. I. is issued 
with this number. 

In consequence of the additional postage the price will now be :—In 
Great Britain, 7s ; in Canada, 9s ; Australia, India, and the other British 
Colonies, 10s; United States, 8s; in advance. Credit price by post in 
Great Britain, 8s 6d. All Foreign Subscribers must pay in — r. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
—_0—— 


“ . . » This excellent little Magazine, . . . The articles are short, charac- 
teristic and interesting.”--Glasgow Herald, Aug. 5, 1876. 

** Every Scotchmen and scientific enquirer into language, early literature, and anti- 
uities must wish it success. . . . If that [Professor Blackie’s translation of ‘Mairi 
aghach’] is a typical specimen, it is calculated to revolutionize the ordinary idea of 

Gaelic Poetry. e lines are so erotic as to savour of the Persian rather than of the 
cold North.”—Zdinburgh Daily Review. 

“The Celtic Magazine is clever—and Scotch,”—Fun. 

“*This admirable little Magazine . . . cannotfailtodogood. . . . Suchable 
publications as the one before us must prove invaluable. It will tend to popularize Cel- 
tic Literature and Traditions. There are many interesting papers in it, and we most 
heartily recommend it to all Scotchmen, and to those who take an interest in Celtic 
Literature, Tradition, and Superstition.”— The Shrewsbury Journal, 

‘There is here made an admirable beginning of the work, and the subjects cannot 
fail to be of prodigious interest to intelligent Gaels desirous of being informed as to the 
Language, Tradition, Legends, and Poetry of the Celt. . . . Altogether the work 
promises to win, as it deserves, a very extensive circulation, which its variety and 
excellence of contents deserve,” —Greenock Advertiser. 

‘The first number of this new candidate for public favour is now before us, and by 
this time thousands of readers have, or ought to have, welcomed it right heartily. . . . 
It may yet be the medium of laying before the reading public valuable information on 
Social, Philologieal, and Literary topics. . . . The aims and Objects of its editors 
have our thorough sympathy.”—Greenock Telegraph. 

**No,. IV. quite maintains the position secured by its predecessors.” —Jbid. 

** Gratitude is due to the conductors of the Celtic Magazine for this month.”—Jbid., 
July 8, 1876. 


“This increasingly popular journal,” —Jbid, 


“« . . . The excellent little Magazine. . . . By any one havinga regard for 
the old culture of the Gael, the Celtic Magazine will be found very interesting, and we 
heartily wish the publication a long and successful career.”--Z'he Nation, Dublin, 
May 20, 1876. 

**Its healthy appearance is a pretty good sign that lovers of the Celtic character 
and literature are appreciating the efforts to establish a thorough characteristic Magazine, 
The past five parts have contained interesting articles in prose and verse, Celtic and 
English,”— Newcastle Chronicle, April 8, 1876. 


“The Celtic Magazine comes this month radiant in a new dress, which is as appro- 
priate as it is tasteful. Its contents are varied and fully up to the mark, . , 1 
the articles are very interesting. —Jbid., June, 1876. 


“*Tt is well conducted, and should meet the approval of every Highlander possessed 
of a spark of patriotism. We are glad to see such a vigorous monthly issuing from the 
metropolis of the Highlands.”—Leith Herald, June 24, 1876. 


“Things are really looking up with our Celtic brethren. The latest novelty is a 
Celtic Magazine devoted to the Literature, History, and Traditions of the Celt. Literary 
contributions are promised by many influential and well-known writers to its pages, 
which should serve to give it a standing among its many competitors, . . . There is 
no doubt the Magazine will supply a want, and meet success in its own particular field.” — 
Dundee Advertiser. 

“The second number of this tastefully got up periodical. shows a very decided and 
gratifying improvement on the first number.”—Jbid., Nov. 24, 1875. 

**This Magazine (No. VI.) continues to be capitally conducted, and the promoters 
can with confidence refer to the general excellence of the contributors as ample justifica- 
tion for having called the periodical into existence, The Editor has gathered round him 
a number of gentlemen whose rames are well known in the literary world, and whose 
tastes and predilections peculiarly fit them for dealing with Celtic subjects in a fresh and 
attractive style,” —Jbid, 
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** A hasty glance over its pages discloses a host of able writers.” — American Scotsman. 

* The beautifully got up and well written Celtic Magazine.” —The Irishman, 

“We have seen enough to justify us in asserting that it is yrnees the most 
interesting periodical of the kind that has yet appeared... ... It supplies a want 


that has long been felt, and is well worthy of a place among periodicals,”—Buteman, 
Dee, 4th, 1875. 


** We again heartily recommend our Gaelic readers to the perusal of this periodical, 
which, for its general excellency, has exceeded our expectations.” —Jbid., April 29, 1876. 


**'We are glad to see that the ope formed regarding this Magazine at its 
commencement are being fully realized. Besides containing many of the Legendary and 
Traditional Tales concerning the Celts, which are of untold interest to all true High- 
landers, the Celtic Magazine accomplishes a double and important purpose, in vane 
advocating the claims of the Highlands and the Highland people, educationally a 
socially, as well as giving a valuable aid to history in rescuing from oblivion many of the 
liant and daring deeds performed by Highlanders, individually and collectively, as, 
or instance, in the European wars which marked the beginning of the present century, 
and in which they figured so conspicously. We have repeatedly recommended this 
Mogens to our Celtic readers, and we trust.that those of them who have not yet seen it 
will make a point of doing so, as they will find in it matter which cannot fail to interest 
them.—Jbid., July 29, 1876. 
** A very able monthly periodical, published in Inverness, as the exponent of High- 
land literature and philology.—Coleraine Chronicle; May 20, 1876. 
“The Magazine (No. I.) is fairly well got up, . . . andif it continues to be well 
conducted, it may fill a useful place among periodicals.”—Jnverness Courier. 
‘* A bright new cover is a decided improvement, and there is a good bill of fare for the 
present month.—Jbid., June 1, 1876. 
To the list of periodicals we must add our own Celtic Magazine, which is keeping 
its place.” —TIbid., Aug. 3, 1876. 
** The Celtic Magazine makes a very promising beginning, and deserves an extensive 


circulation amongst those interested in the welfare of the Highlands and Highlanders,” 
—Aberdeen Herald. 


“This Magazine, taking it all and all, is highly creditable to its promoter, Mr Alex. 
Mackenzie, Secretary to the Gaelic Society of Inverness, . . . It is printed on good 
paper ; and, if the promoter can carry out his intentions as stated in the introduction 
and prospectus, the Magazine should succeed, not merely among Highlanders, but among 
others who take an interest in our political and social welfare.—Aberdeen Free Press. 

**The Celtic Magazine continues to improve.”—Jbid., Jan., 1876. 


** Altogether the Celtic Magazine starts under excellent auspices, and deserves all 
success.” —East Aberdeenshire Observer. 

‘* While its outward appearance is enormously improved, its internal character is 
well maintained.”—Jbid., June 6, 1876. . 

‘** The contents of No. X. are of a kind which all who take an interest in the History 
“ ee Highlands, and in the mother tongue, will peruse with pleasure,”—Jbid., Aug, 4, 


“ Tt is carefully got up.”—Zdinburgh Courant. 


‘*The Rev. Alex. Macgregor treats of the ‘ Present Position of the Highlanders’ in 
a trenchant article.—JZbid., July 7, 1876, 

Quoting the introduction in full—‘‘ With such a programme, which the first part 
fairly justifies the hope of its being carried out, the promoters of the Celtic Magazine are 
warranted in calculating on public, and specially Celtic, support. The part just issued 
is in all respects creditable. The contents are judiciously varied ; the writers are well- 
known, aud the subjects taken up are discussed with ability and earnestness. We shall 
take an early opportunity of vindicating this opinion by extracts.”-—-Northern Ensign, 


**The aim of this publication is the promotion of the Literature, History, and Tradi- 
tions of the Celt. The articles are those in which Highlanders take delight, and are 
treated in an able and painstaking mannes,”—John O’Groat Journal. 


‘* It contains very readable matter, and its narratives of Old Highland blood fends 
and frays, will, no doubt, be very interesting at many firesides in the Straths and Up- 
lands,” —Jbid. 

** We are of opinion that there is plenty of room for the Celtic Magazine if it con- 
tinues to be well conducted, without in the least degree encroaching upon the territories 
of any periodicals interested in Celtic affairs,” —“ Nether-Lochaber.” . 
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“Tn our opinion a Magazine dealing with such subjects can hardly fail to be inter- 
esting to the inhabitants of the North of Scotland, and to Highlanders in all parts of the 
world, That it will be conducted in a way to reflect credit on all connected with it we 
cannot doubt, when we find the names of such well-known writers on Celtic subjects in 
the list of contributors.”—Invergordon Times. 

** This isa very good number, . . . the various articles cannot fail to be inter- 
esting to all who love the Highlands.”—Jbid., June 7, 1876, 

** We have before us the first number of this Magazine, which is conducted by Mr 
Alex. Mackenzie, late Secretary of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, a gentleman whose 
enthusiasm in Celtic matters is well known, and the Rev. Alexander Macgregor, M.A., of 
Iaverness, one of the most accomplished Celtic scholars of our day. With such editors, 
we augur a successful career for this local periodical. The contents of this number are 
varied and interesting, not only to the different branches of the widely-spread Celtic 
race, but also to all who take an appreciative interest in Celtic subjects. . . . The 
Magazine is well got up, and should be supported by Highlanders.” — Ross-shire Journal, 

**The December number fully sustains the expectations formed by a perusal of the 
first number.” —Jbid,, Nov, 26, 1875. 


**This number (III.) far outstrips the former two in the interesting nature of its 
contents.”—-Ibid., Dec. 31, 1875. 


** The interest is fully sustained in this number (9).”—Jbid., July 7, 1876, 


‘*This month’s number of the Celtic is replete with interesting matter regardin 
Highland affairs, and it must be gratifying to all the Highlanders to see the interests o 
their race so ably and so§vigorously defended as it is by the many talented gentlemen 
who contribute to this Magaziue. . . There can only be one opinion as to the 
desirability of having such a periodical devoted to the interests of the Celt at home and 
abroad.—ZJbid., Aug. 4, 1876. 

** This periodical we hail with pleasure, and wish it ‘God speed ’—always providing 
it fulfils the promises set forth fully and concisely in its very clear and well-written in- 
troduction. The perusal of the first number has afforded us considerable gratification, 
The information is well arranged, pleasantly put, and judiciously assorted. The 
Magazine is presented in an agreeable and readable form. Altogether, it is creditable 
in every respect to the printer, the editors, and the contributors. . . . We recom- 
mend it to our readers, assuring them that it is well worthy a perusal, and we wish it all 
success,” —IJnverness Advertiser. 


- . The first number is exceedingly good—is excellent.—Oban Times. 

‘*We have perused them (Nos, I. and II.) with unmingled pleasure.—Huntly Express, 

“ The fifth number of this Magazine is a real storehouse of information on Celtic 
matters.” — Ibid. 

“This (No. VII.) highly interesting and instructive Magazine is well worthy the 


attention of those fond of antiquarian lore.” — bid. 
** There are a number of articles in Celtic and English in prose and in verse thoroughly 

interesting.” —Ibid., June 3, 1876, 

“The Celtic Magazine for July is more than an average number.”—ZJbid., July 1, 

76, 


** It promises to be of great interest, especially to those who hail from the High- 
lands,” —Guelph Mercury (Canada). 


‘*The numbers before us fulfil the promise made. The Magazine has really a place 
to fill and it bids fair to fill it well,”—Forres Gazette. 





*.* Surely we have strong reasons to be specially gratified and pleased. The only 
exception to the general rule of encouragement and commendation came from that great 
entity who, in his own ppmestetio manner, exhibiting his borrowed plumes for the admira- 
tion of the world, would have us all believe that he, and he only, is a inighty prophet 
who, mainly by the mere change of his outward habiliments, is to turn the Highlands 
into a *‘ land flowing with milk and honey.” e would also, in his own humble way, be 
considered the very embodiment of Highland opinion; and, as a matter of course, be 
preaches that everything Celtic should be encouraged. Here is his practice as regards our 
humble but apparently pretty successful efforts. His encouragement, of course not 
from personal motives, consisted of a deliberate attempt to crush us at the very outset, but 
finding himself unequal to the task, he bas since, with a dignity which only a great man 
could assume, left us unmercifully to our fate. We survive it !!! 


‘Oh! would some power the giftie gie us,” &c, 


33, 











